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Kenneth E. Boulding 


Evidences for an 
Administrative Science: 
A Review of the Administrative 


Science Quarterly, Volumes 1 and 2 


Within the limits imposed by publication needs, the Quarterly has 
consciously tried to encourage the building of generalizations about 
administration by bringing together research results and theoretical 
analyses from the various social sciences. In an effort to de ‘rmine how 
well this target has been kept in view, we have asked yu a critical 
appraisal from someone exceptionally well aware of contemporary 
developments in the disciplines upon which administration rests. The 
following article is the result—Tue Eptrors 

Kenneth E. Boulding is professor of economics in the University of 
Michigan and co-editor of the Journal of Conflict Resolution. 


THERE are some things which academic man has to say with a 
forced and disarming smile if he is not to draw the almost fatal 
gunfire of his colleagues, and one of these is to propose the estab- 
lishment of a new science. Any such proposal can be expected to 
draw down upon its head a fine array of ready-made sneers even 
before it is examined. Nevertheless, new sciences, or at least new 
departments of knowledge, do continually arise as a field of study 
develops a theory, a method, a subject matter, and a certain organic 
unity which distinguishes it from neighboring disciplines. One 
sign of the development of a new science is the foundation of new 
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journals to act as media of discourse and as symbols to identify the 
practitioners of the academic novelty. Sometimes the journal is the 
organ of a new learned society for the promotion of the new dis- 
cipline; more frequently it is the “private enterprise” of a group of 
interested scholars. In any case it usually represents a significant 
step forward in the organization of a new discipline. 

Any attempt to assess the contribution of the Administrative 
Science Quarterly must be highly tentative at this stage in its his- 
tory. Nevertheless, it may be instructive to take a brief glance at 
its intellectual environment and its content with a view to making 
a rough estimate of its place in the turbulent currents of thought 
and activity which swirl around it. Even at the level of quite casual 
observation it seems clear that a considerable reorganization of the 
structure of intellectual activity, especially in the social sciences and 
their related applied disciplines, has been going forward in the past 
few decades. One of the most striking intellectual movements of 
the past generation was the development of specialized fields of 
study and competence in the applied social sciences. Public admin- 
istration, business administration, and social work had developed 
professional schools by the 1930s, to which now must be added new 
varieties such as hospital administration and hotel administration. 
Industrial relations emerged as an independent discipline some- 
where around 1930-1940. International relations developed insti- 
tutes of its own, and even economic development seems well on 
the way to being an independent field of study. These “applied 
fields” have usually grown out of social science “departments” and 
at first are usually attached to them. Thus business administration 
and industrial relations tend to grow up within economics, public 
administration and international relations within political science, 
social work and family relations within sociology, and so on. As 
soon as an applied field begins to separate itself from the parent 
“pure” discipline, however, it finds that it has to draw on all the 
social sciences for its theoretical substructures, its research methods, 
and its field of study. Thus industrial relations now has little more 
than a traditional attachment to economics: it draws its theoretical 
principles and its research methods from sociology, social psy- 
chology, and many other sources. The very process of developing 
an applied discipline compels the practitioner to search for his 
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“pure” base in many different fields, both in theory and in 
research methods. 

One of the applied social science fields which has developed with 
great fertility is that which deals with the structure, functions, and 
behavior of organizations. Administrative science would seem to 
be a perfectly good name for this field; parts of it, however, go 
under other names—management science, public administration, 
business administration, operations research, organization theory, 
to name merely the most obvious. Two newly established journals 
—Management Science and Operations Research—occupy at least 
part of the general field. The various journals put out by business 
schools cover a more specialized segment. One might even include 
the various activities which originate in and around schools of 
architecture under the general head of “planning.” In addition to 
this outburst of fairly recent interest and activity there is an older 
movement, going back to Taylor and “scientific management” and 
to Gulick and Urwick and “public administration,” which is so 
well established that by this time it is regarded as the “tradition” 
against which some of the newer movements are in revolt! 

At the outset we might frown on two possible discussions of a 
purely semantic nature which would not be particularly fruitful; 
the first is the question of what is the “right” name for this general 
area of study, the answer to this question being that any name 
which is not misunderstood is “right.’” Operations research covers 
those parts of the decision-making process in organizations which 
are most susceptible to mathematical treatment, where the ele- 
ments in the problem are well adapted to measurement, and where 
the problem of the criterion of success in the operation either 
presents no difficulties or can be solved for the purposes of the 
project in hand by some reasonable but arbitrary assumptions. 
Management science, as reflected in the journal and the society of 
that name, has a rather broader frame of reference and is interested 
in more general problems and theories than the “pure” operations 
researchers. It still retains a strong focus of interest in mathematical 
models of behavior, in “systems research,” and in the quantification 
of organizational processes. Administrative science, as reflected in 
the Administrative Science Quarterly, is oriented more toward 
sociology, social psychology, and the social sciences “proper.” It is 
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less mathematical in the technical sense and is more concerned 
with the broad application of the theories and methods of the 
social sciences to problems of organization. These three approaches 
are complementary rather than competitive; each occupies a dif- 
ferent part of the broad field of organizational studies, with over- 
lapping boundaries. There is not the slightest point in arguing 
which is the “right” or even the “‘best’’ approach. 

The second useless controversy is whether any or all of these 
various studies deserve the holy name of “science.’’ The question of 
whether a particular field of intellectual activity is ‘scientific’ is 
seldom interesting. Knowledge is gained in all sorts of ways; 
methods which are appropriate in one area are not appropriate 
in others; and there is a large spectrum of more or less useful and 
knowledge-producing intellectual activities. It is unnecessary to 
label fields of study as more or less “‘scientific’’ and absurd to judge 
them by this label. Fields of study are more or less mathematical, 
more or less empirical, more or less experimental, more or less 
quantitative, more or less subjective, and so on, and in this many- 
dimensioned set each field must find that character which is most 
suited to its subject matter. The important question is not whether 
any field is “scientific” but whether its activities contribute use- 
fully to the improvement of human knowledge and whether these 
activities might themselves be improved ‘n various ways. If a purist 
for scientific method comes along to complain that administrative 
science is not “science,” he can politely but firmly be shown the 
door, and we can get on with the business of examining whether 
the content of administrative science is appropriate to its field of 
study and whether its methods usefully advance knowledge in 
that field. 

The problem, then, is to take the contents of the first two 
volumes of the Administrative Science Quarterly and to attempt 
to deduce from them the nature of ‘‘administrative science,” or 
whatever else we may like to call the activity of which the journal 
is both a symbol and a fruit. There is no point in overcareful 
attempts to delineate the field by verbal definition. One is 
reminded of Jacob Viner’s famous (if possibly apocryphal) defi- 
nition of economics as “what economists do!” I shall simply define 
administrative science, then, as what gets into, or what might get 
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into, the Administrative Science Quarterly, recognizing that I 
have a fairly small sample and that the boundaries of the field of 
study will be broader than can be covered in the two volumes 
under review. 

I have first made a rough classification of the kind of material 
which appears. In this analysis I confine myself to the articles; the 
abstracts and book reviews, interesting and revealing as they are, 
do not provide so thorough a field for investigation of the content 
of administrative science. I have divided the material into four 
rough categories. The apportionment of any particular article to 
any one of these categories is of course subjective and subject to 
error. More than a rough classification, however, is not necessary 
for the purpose in hand. My first category (I) is Theory and Philos- 
ophy. I include “Philosophy” here because in every field there 
seems to me to be a legitimate place for something which is per- 
haps not rigorous enough to deserve the name of “Theory” but 
which consists of orderly reflections on a mass of experience. The 
next category (II) is Methodology and Programmatics. There is a 
place in every field for discussions of methods and for programs 
of future work. Such discussion differs from theory in that, whereas 
the main objective of theory is to organize an existing mass of 
knowledge, which should, of course, also point toward the direc- 
tions of future work, methodology and programmatics is more 
consciously directed toward the future, toward the unsolved prob- 
lems and the urgent needs. Category III is History and Descrip- 
tion (case studies). In every field there is a need for writing where 
the main objective is to extend the reader’s field of acquaintance 
with the complex cases of the real world. Such writing does not 
have to be very exact or quantitative; it does not even have to 
formulate or to demonstrate hypotheses. It constitutes, as it were, 
travel over the field of study. Travel is certainly not enough, even 
for a geographer, but we would feel, I imagine, that a geographer 
who had never traveled would be under a serious handicap. Simi- 
larly the student of organizations who has never, even vicariously 
through reading, been in a hospital, a bank, a research laboratory, 
a large corporation, a Soviet factory, a revolution, an Egyptian civil 
service department, and so on, has missed something. His general- 
izations are apt to be based on too narrow a selection of the field. 
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Travel is not, of course, ‘science,’ in the narrow sense of the term. 
Nevertheless, it is frequently travel—in the form, shall we say, of 
a well-guided tour—which gives the scientist a notion of the field 
out of which he will select problems for more intensive study and 
which will suggest to him generalizations to be tested by the more 
rigorous methods of empirical and quantitative inquiry. 

Finally, Category IV is “Research” of fairly exact, empirical, 
quantitative nature. I have included in this category research 
reports which summarize, even where they do not spell out in 
detail, work of this kind. By quantitative, of course, I do not neces- 
sarily mean arithmetical—indeed, I shall argue that the curse of 
arithmetic lies heavily on many of these papers. Ideally, however, 
research implies the testing of hypotheses in fairly narrow, con- 
trolled situations. To be tested a hypothesis almost has to be 
expressed in the rough quantitative form of more or less, more 
or less more, or more or less less, and so on. In such activity the 
confirmation of a hypothesis proves very little and is not very 
interesting. Such confirmation is frequently just a more elaborate 
glimpse of the obvious, or it points merely to the narrowness of 
the sample. Disappointment is always more interesting; the failure 
to confirm a hypothesis often (though not, alas, always) tends to 
reorganize it and to lead to a search for better theories. For this 
reason it is hard (perhaps, indeed, impossible) to judge the value 
of research merely by the importance of its results; a lot of very 
respectable research is terribly dull and tells us little that we did not 
know before, and sometimes rather disreputable and slipshod 
research opens new horizons and throws a whole accepted body of 
thought into question. There is no doubt, however, that research is 
the principle mark of science, as travel, in time, in space, and in 
the intricate constructions of the human mind, is of the human- 
ities. I contend that both are necessary for a well-rounded and 
orderly growth of knowledge, especially in fields in which man 
is the object of study. 

The great ritual of social science research is the table, which I 
present herewith (see Table 1). The numbers in this table, like 
most numbers, should not be taken very seriously. Each of them is 
capable of an error of subjective estimation (I had a hard time, for 
instance, deciding whether Gusfield’s article [March 1958] was to 
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Table 7. Classification of articles in the Administrative Science Quarterly, 
by Mr. Boulding’s subjective (but not wholly random) estimation, 
the unit of measurement being the page. 


Category Vol. 1 (pages) Vol. 2 (pages) 
I (Theory and Philosophy) 102 126 
II (Methodology and Programmatics) 90 6 
III (History and Description) ... . 154 88 
IV (Research: Quantitative and 
Empirical) . . 98 219 
Total . 444 439 


be put in category III or IV). There are also some mistakes due 
to the fact that I have been working from galley proofs of the 
March 1958 issue, whose conversion into page equivalents is open 
to error. Refinement of figures is, however, an activity of more 
comfort to the performer than it is of use to the customer. All 
that the figures show is, first, the rather interesting balance in 
Volume 1, with all four categories about equally represented, and, 
secondly, the dramatic change as we move toward Volume 2, with 
the great rise in Research, mostly at the expense of Methodology. 
It should be mentioned that the large proportion (about half) of 
Volume 2 which is devoted to research is in part the result of its 
last quarter, the March 1958 issue, which is almost wholly devoted 
to Category IV. This makes the direction of movement, however, 
all the more striking. 

Opinions might differ as to whether the change in proportions 
of categories had not gone too far and too fast: there can be little 
doubt that the direction of change is what we should expect in a 
journal that reflected a young but lively and actively growing field. 
When a field is very young, there is a great interest in methodology 
and programmatics: everybody takes great delight in telling people 
what they are going to do and how they are going to do it. As the 
field matures, people get more interested in doing things than in 
saying what they are going to do. It is a cruel saying, but it has a 
sting of truth in it, that only those who cannot do are interested— 
for very long—in how to do it. The one exception is perhaps the 
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mature scholar, who at the end of a long and creative period sits 
back and reflects on what has been done and how it has been 
accomplished, but we may safely assume that administrative science 
is a long way from this golden methodological sunset. An inference 
simply from Table 1 is that things are going very well and that 
administrative science is maturing rapidly. As an unreconstructed 
humanist I might lament somewhat the decline in Category III, 
but the decline is not serious and perhaps not even significant 
(whatever that means). 

A seasoned researcher, however, will always have more than one 
table, and Table 2 must now be introduced to offset the slightly 
euphoric glow produced by Table 1. In Table 2 I have categorized 
the articles according to the profession or disciplinary connection 
of the author, as far as was possible to obtain this from the journal 
itself. As a researcher, as well as a mere reader, I must congratulate 
the Quarterly on its excellent habit of including a brief note on 
the author with each article. Some of these categories likewise are 
open to doubt, and the figures must be taken for their qualitative 
rather than for any quantitative value. Category A (Administra- 
tion) consists of people actively engaged in the practice of admin- 


Table 2. Classification of articles (by pages) in the Administrative 
Science Quarterly, according to Mr. Boulding’s estimate of 
the field of competence of the author or authors. 


Discipline of authors Vol. 1 (pages) Vol. 2 (pages) 
4 Administration 53 9 
Business administration. 76 52 
E Economics . 16 32 
Psychology 21 0 
PA Public Administration 60 19 
PS Political Science . . 20 39 
Sociology 139 288 
SA Social Anthropology. . . , 15 0 
SP Social Psychology . . 37 0 
U_ Editors (unknown) 7 0 


Total . . 444 439 
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istration, such as college presidents, business executives, and so on. 
All the other categories consist of ‘‘academics’’—people engaged 
professionally in teaching or research (with perhaps a little clinical 
practice). The conclusion to be drawn from the table is that the 
interdisciplinary character of administrative science is somewhat 
threatened by the very large predominance of sociologists. In the 
first volume the contribution of sociologists was rather less than a 
third of the total, and there was a wide distribution among the 
other social science fields. In the second volume the contribution 
of sociologists rose to almost two-thirds of the total, and the dis- 
tribution among the minor fields was likewise more unequal. A 
considerable part of this result is also due to the nature of the 
March 1958 issue, which is dominated by sociologists. 

The significance of this quantitative information can be assessed, 
of course, only by the editors and managers themselves; the infor- 
mation may merely be a false alarm due to the smallness of the 
sample. At least, however, the question must be raised whether 
more effort will not have to be spent in the future in maintaining 
the interdisciplinary character, not merely of the journal, but of 
the persons and discourses which constitute administrative science 
itself. It would not be difficult for administrative science (consid- 
ered as a subculture within the larger academic world) to become 
a sort of imperialistic foray on the part of sociologists into a field 
of subject matter which used to be considered part of the preserve 
of the political scientist. Not that there is anything necessarily 
wrong with this. Many applied fields which grew up around one 
discipline have benefited from such intellectual invasions from 
another. If the process goes too far, however, something is lost. 
Thus it might be argued that industrial relations has gone so fat 
in becoming a branch of applied social psychology that it has lost 
consciousness of some very real contributions, for instance, from 
economics. The industrial relations experts who seem to argue 
that wages have nothing whatever to do with industrial relations 
and that market conditions have nothing to do with wages have 
surely gone too far: there is more to industrial relations than the 
frustrations of the foreman or the group dynamics of the shop, even 
though both of these are in it and are very important. Similarly 
there is more to administrative science than the statistical analysis 
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of questionnaires, the typology of personality, styles of leadership, 
reference groups, and so on, valuable as all of this is. It could even 
be that a simple-minded political scientist might have to put a 
simple organization chart in the hands of a sociologist and say, 
“Look, A is B's boss, and this does explain something!” 

It would be presumptuous, especially for the present author who 
cannot claim more than strictly amateur status in this field, to 
attempt any weighty assessment of the quality of the articles in 
these first two volumes. For what it is worth, my general impres- 
sion is that the quality of articles is at least as good as that of any 
other journal in the social sciences and that they leave the impres- 
sion of a lively body of able people working in and around the 
area of interest of the Quarterly. If there is anything lacking it is 
perhaps that there is not enough controversy, not enough “‘con- 
versation.”” With the exception of Green and Redmond’s com- 
ments (Sept. 1957) on Litchfield’s theoretical manifesto in the first 
issue, there has been little or none of that progressive clarification 
and extension of knowledge which takes place through thesis and 
antithesis. An economist can hardly help contrasting this with the 
lively controversies which have from time to time enlivened the 
pages of the economic journals and which have frequently been the 
precursors of major theoretical reorganizations, such as the long 
controversies of the 1920s and early 1930s which paved the way 
for the Keynesian revolution. It is interesting that the only “con- 
versation” in the Quarterly (it was hardly a ‘“‘controversy’’) has 
been between administrators in the hurly-burly of the practice of 
administration, not between academics who might supposedly have 
more time for it! It may be, of course, that the Quarterly is too 
young to have developed controversies, and judgment on this mat- 
ter should certainly be deferred for a few years. Here again, 
however, one is perhaps justified in raising a question which 
cannot now be answered, simply because the very asking of the 
question may affect the answer which the future gives. Is there 
something about sociological research which inhibits ‘“‘conver- 
sation,’” in that each piece of research is so complete and self- 
contained in itself that it does not naturally lead to further reflec- 
tions, image reorganizations, or further researches on the part of 
others? 
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It would also be presumptuous and out of place to attempt to 
assess the articles in detail. It may be worth while, however, to 
attempt a rough critique of the four categories outlined in Table 1. 
In the first of these, Theory and Philosophy, an economist can 
hardly fail to be impressed by the much higher level of generality 
in theoretical writing in the administrative science field by con- 
trast with that in economics.' The problem of the appropriate level 
of generality of theory is a difficult one; there is certainly need for 
work at many different levels. If a theory is to be fruitful in the 
sense that it points us toward conclusions which we would not 
have without it and toward empirical inquiry, which may either 
confirm it or force its reorganization, then it must find an “appro- 
priate” level of generality. This must lie somewhere below that 
of the large philosophical generalization which points to no con- 
clusions and to no specific task of confirmation or refutation and 
somewhere above that of the ad hoc hypothesis which applies only 
to a particular case and has little or no significance outside a par- 
ticular situation. If a theory is to be fruitful, it must also develop 
an appropriate level of abstraction for its concepts and constructs. 
Thus the development of a new abstract concept, like, for instance, 
the Shannon concept of information, often leads to a very fruitful 
development of theory. The trick here is to be able to select from 
the vast complexities of real phenomena just those abstract prop- 
erties which constitute the essence of the situation for the purposes 
of study. There are no rules, unfortunately, by which appropriate 
levels of generality and abstractness can be discovered automati- 
cally; the appropriateness of a theory can be known only by its 
fruits. 

The development of theory in administrative science is a for- 
midable problem because of the inherent complexity of the field 

*The one theoretical article by an economist, Dean Worcester's fascinating exer- 
cise in academic supply and demand (Sept. 1957) illustrates admirably the fruitful- 
ness of the “intermediate” level of generality and the extraordinary way in which 
the economist’s method (which I have elsewhere called the “method of plausible 
topology’) yields apparently synthetic propositions out of strictly common-sense 
assumptions from “common knowledge” which do not seem to require elaborate 
empirical confirmation. By contrast, sociological theory seems to hover between the 
two poles of the cloudy generalization and the strictly ad hoc hypothesis. One wishes 


that economic theory relied less on common sense and that sociological theory could 
strike a level of generality which would be more useful. 
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of study. Here we are dealing, not with simple mechanical sys- 
tems, but with systems involving all the intricacies of human 
personality, images, and communications. Any theoretical systems 
that we can construct will fall far short of the inherent complexity 
of the reality. An organization includes within its framework all 
systems levels.? Purely mechanical systems, like the theory of the 
firm in economics, are by no means useless but will take us only 
a very small part of the way. The Parsonian framework strikes me 
as not much better; it is useful in that it calls attention to a large 
range of variables, but its concepts and distinctions do not seem 
to correspond to anything which is at all obvious to the naked eye, 
nor do they seem to point the way toward testable theorems. If 
organization theory has gone beyond this level, it is because of 
the recognition of cybernetic or control systems as an essential 
part of organization and of information as an abstract quantity 
linking the “‘roles’” which form the pattern of the organization 
chart, formal or informal. This is the essence of Litchfield’s con- 
tribution (June 1956) and also (in what I confess strikes me as a 
rather confused form) of Dorsey's (Dec. 1957). This model likewise 
carries us only a small way toward the complex reality; the com- 
munications which fly around an organization are much more than 
“information” in the Shannon sense. They have symbolic and 
semantic values which can be tested only in the richly complex 
images of the role occupants who send them and receive them. 
Unfortunately we seem to be a very long way from useful abstract 
concepts of “‘significance of communications” or of “quantity of 
knowledge.’ Nevertheless the cybernetic model is a great step 
forward, and if organization theory has a certain air of excitement 
about it today it is largely due to the sense of a systems barrier hav- 
ing been broken and of reaching out to the analysis of new systems 
levels. 

A level of theory which is hardly explored in these volumes is 
growth theory: Caplow’s article on organization size (March 1957) 
is relevant to the problem of the limits on growth in the shape of 
diminishing returns to scale, but there is very little on the growth 
process itself. Growth and decline are so fundamental to organi- 


*See K. E. Boulding, General Systems Theory, Management Science, 2 (April 1956), 
197, for a discussion of systems levels. 
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zations that one would expect to find a rich field here in the future, 
both in theory and in empirical work. Economics, of course, studies 
organization growth in a rather mechanical sense; the subtleties 
of structural growth, the relations of growth, size, and form, and 
the very interesting problem of the motivations for growth are, 
however, little touched, and yet they should be the basis of fruitful 
study. Finally one comes to the level of the theory of personality, 
human behavior, and the interaction of role and person, of organi- 
zational and of individual behavior. Here we are clearly in the 
period of searching about for useful taxonomies: we classify before 
we can relate, but the value of a classification lies in its power to 
expose relationships. The ‘“‘Cosmopolitan-Local” dichotomy is an 
attempt of this sort (see Gouldner, Dec. 1957 and March 1958, 
and Bennis, Berkowitz, Affinito, and Malone, March 1958). The 
“leadership-style” trichotomy (laissez-faire, participatory, directive) 
is another such attempt (Baumgartel, Dec. 1957). We are also 
searching for interesting “variables” broadly descriptive of the 
person. Thus Janowitz and Delany (Sept. 1957) are essentially 
investigating the ignorance of the bureaucrat. Lauterbach (June 
1957) is probing a great variety of perceptions of the managers of 
business enterprises. Shepherd and Brown (Dec. 1956) are scrutiniz- 
ing an elementary level of the values of the participants in a 
research organization. It is interesting to note that in looking for 
theory at this level we find it mostly as an incidental part of the 
articles which I have classified as Research (Category IV). General 
theory is markedly absent; we have hypotheses rather than theories, 
special concepts rather than general principles. At this stage of the 
game this is probably all to the good; the straw of empirical findings 
must be accumulated in some quantity before the bricks of general 
theory can be baked. 

Turning now to the second category of articles (Methodological 
and Programmatic), I must confess that I found these least satis- 
factory and do not much regret their decline in the second volume. 
This may merely reflect my own prejudices against methodology; 
I suspect the people who really know what they are doing are 
much too busy doing it to tell anybody. Nevertheless, there is a 
real need for methodological thought, especially as a critique of 
existing methods, and I was struck by the absence of any such 
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usefully astringent note in the methodological articles, which run 
to exhortations to virtue rather than warnings against vice. At this 
instant the warning against vice may be the more important. Real 
methodological criticism is rare in the social sciences, and especially 
rare in sociology. There is consequently a certain danger of 
developing the rituals of science rather than its skills and of 
applying uncritically methods that may be meaningful in one 
area to situations where they are inappropriate.’ Although, there- 
fore, one would expect to find a decline in exhortatory and pro- 
grammatic articles once the program is well launched, the natural 
reaction against methodology which overtakes anyone who is earn- 
estly engaged in getting on with a serious business should not be 
an excuse for the neglect of methodological criticism. 

The third category of articles (History and Description) may 
be disposed of briefly. My general reaction to these was very favor- 
able; for the most part they were well written, treated interesting 
subjects, and opened a whole succession of fascinating windows on 
scenes of organizational experience, many of which were new to 
me. I particularly enjoyed Dale’s studies of Alfred P. Sloan (June 
1956) and of the Du Pont company (June 1957), Berliner’s study 
of “storming” in the Soviet enterprise (June 1956), Richardson's 
delightfully perceptive account of the subtle differences in life 
on British and American merchant vessels (Sept. 1956), and 
Soemardjan’s account of the transition to independence in Indo- 
nesia. It would be a great pity if a morbid fear of being “unscien- 
tific’’ were ever to lead to a suppression of this type of writing. The 
thing that distinguishes social systems from physical or even bio- 
logical systems is their incomparable (and embarrassing) richness 
in special cases. Generalizations in the social sciences are mere 
pathways which lead through a riotous forest of individual trees, 
each a species unto itself. The social scientist who loses this sense of 
the essential individuality and uniqueness of each case is all too 
likely to make a solemn scientific ass of himself, especially if he 
thinks that his faceless generalizations are the equivalents of the 
rich variety of the world of men. I am not arguing, of course, that 

*For trenchant methodological criticism in this area, see Hanan C. Selvin, A 


Critique of Tests of Significance in Survey Research, American Sociological Review, 
5 (1957), 519-527. 
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we should cease to make generalizations; this would be to abandon 
science altogether. I am merely arguing that we should not believe 
them. 

Administrative science particularly needs good studies of excep 
tional individuals. Economics can get away with pretending that 
all men are much alike, for in the market place perhaps they are. 
As we move toward the study of organizations, and especially as 
we study the genesis and growth of organizations, the role of the 
exceptional individual, the role creator, the founder of religions, 
states, societies, and corporations, becomes more and more impor 
tant. Biography is therefore an essential part of the raw material 
of administrative science. We still need to do much more thinking 
on how to integrate the knowledge gained from descriptive and 
historical case studies into the knowledge gained from empirical 
and quantitative research. This is, I suppose, one of the problems 
of theory—how to provide an abstract image which is constantly 
enriched by both forms and sources of information. It would be 
optimistic to suppose that this problem had been solved. 

I turn now to the last category, that of empirical and quantita- 
tive research. If any single characteristic may be said to distinguish 
this form of activity from the preceding category of descriptive and 
historical work, it is the creation of “data.” In descriptive writing 
the author takes a complex situation and tries to analyze it, as it 
were, in the raw. In “research” the investigator interposes a fairly 
standardized process of data collection between the situation and 
the analysis, and what he analyzes is not the situation but the data. 
The data may take the form of answers to questionnaires, or they 
may consist of formalized observations of behavior embodied in the 
investigator's notes. In either form it is usually capable of some 
forms of quantification and statistical analysis. The end product 
consists of numbers which summarize in some way the properties 
of the data (indexes, coefficients of regression or correlation, chi 
squares, tests of significance, and so on) which are arrived at by 
standard processes which are presumably understood by both 
writer and reader. The numbers may also be arranged in tables, 
which likewise summarize, in more detailed fashion, certain broad 
properties of the data. 

There are many advantages of this method. It is consistent with 
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the methods of physical and biological science, which also abstract 
from the complexities of the “situation” a body of ‘“‘data’’ which 
are then analyzed. When the situation is so complex as to defy 
analysis, it is a useful trick to substitute for it a body of data which 
can be analyzed. The principal danger of the method is that the 
investigator may be so absorbed in analyzing his data that he for- 
gets entirely the situation out of which the data were abstracted. 
In the natural sciences this problem is not perhaps so serious as it is 
in the social sciences, for the world of nature is less complex than 
the investigator, and his abstractions, therefore, do less violence to 
the reality. In the social sciences, however, the investigator is deal- 
ing with situations of the same (or even of a higher) order of 
complexity than himself. In this case the problem of the critique 
(not merely of the analysis) of the data is of great importance. 
Social scientists are much too prone to concentrate on the prob- 
lems of the analysis of their data rather than on the relation 
between the data and the situation. This is why I suspect that 
the good social scientist should always be paired with a humanist, 
at least inside his own head, who will constantly be looking at the 
situation as well as at the data and continually modifying the data- 
collection process in the light of increasing knowledge of the 
situation. 

The intellectual disease of analyzing data to the exclusion of 
the situation may be called data fixation. Its principal symptom 
is a certain obsessiveness with arithmetic—the feeling that once a 
number has been arrived at by a recognized statistical ritual some- 
thing has been accomplished. The article that is sandwiched 
between tables and peppered with coefficients of correlation and 
statistical tests of significance is highly suspect in this regard. There 
are too many spurious quantities in social science research. I must 
confess that I regard the invention of statistical pseudo-quantities 
like the coefficient of correlation as one of the minor intellectual 
disasters of our time; it has provided legions of students and inves- 
tigators with opportunities to substitute arithmetic for thought on 
a grand scale. Arithmetic is so much easier than thought that the 
temptation to make the substitution is almost irresistible. When 
the arithmetic is performed by electronic calculators, the substi- 
tution is even more disastrous. I recall a remark of the great stat- 
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istician and econometrician Henry Schultz that the great value of 
statistical computation (this was in the days of hand computers) was 
that it got the investigator thoroughly familiar with his data. Now, 
alas, only the I.B.M. machine gets thoroughly familiar with the 
data; the investigator does not. His data are served up to him in a 
variety of digested forms, and he surveys a product, which is as far 
removed from the data as the data from the situation. 

I have drawn an extreme picture, and I am not suggesting that 
all, or even any, of the articles which I have classified in my fourth 
category fall into this trap. Argyris’ study of a bank (March 1958), 
for instance, strikes me as an excellent example of how data should 
be used without losing sight of the situation from which they are 
drawn. At the other extreme I confess I find Bidwell’s study of 
teacher and administrator attitudes in a school system (Sept. 1957) 
a rather painful example of data fixation, where concern with an 
advanced statistical methodology completely diverts attention from 
the situation and where even a casual reader can see things which 
escape the author's notice because of a carelessly formulated the- 
oretical framework. Thus it is surely quite inadequate to identify 
job satisfaction with organizational adequacy when job satisfaction 
depends at least as much on the expectations and ideals of the job 
holder as it does on his objective situation. Likewise one suspects 
that the really interesting conclusion is that the main effect of 
educational propaganda is to produce teachers who are ‘“‘demo- 
parrots’—who know all the right democratic words and can 
regurgitate them under proper stimulus. In several other articles 
also I noticed emergent problems which were suppressed because 
of the rigidity of the data-collecting process. Thus in the Baum- 
gartel article on leadership style in research laboratories (Dec. 
1957), the really interesting problem to this reader was that of the 
“deviant” laboratories which were eliminated from the study! 
A study of these might well have revealed errors in the theoretical 
framework and thrown a lot of light on the true sources of creativ- 
ity. I realize, of course, that in an elaborate and expensive empirical 
study, limited stringently by the conditions of contract research, 
one cannot follow every hare that starts up, but one does hanker 
after some research procedure that would permit constant reap- 
praisal of the method as the study proceeds. This is why I regard 
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the predominance of contract research as a possibly great danger 
to all the sciences in this country, for it unquestionably does inhibit 
that chasing of the unexpected which is the surest formula for 
truly basic and creative research. Foundations please note! 

In conclusion, one should perhaps ask what it is that the Admin- 
istrative Science Quarterly does, and can do, which no other jour- 
nal can accomplish.* As one of the entrepreneurs of another, even 
newer journal,® I realize all too well what strong motivations exist 
for adding to what often seems an intolerably crowded field of 
academic journals. Scarcely one of the articles in these two volumes 
would have been a surprise if it had been found in some other 
journal—say one devoted to sociology, political science, or public 
administration. The articles impress me as on the whole equal, if 
not superior, to the articles in the “regular” sociological and 
political science journals. This would certainly indicate that the 
volume of work needing to be published in this area warrants 
the addition of a new journal to the list. We may still ask, how- 
ever, Why not merely expand the existing journals? Some might 
feel this to be an adequate solution to the problem of finding 
outlets for the kind of work which the Administrative Science 
Quarterly represents. I am not of that number. I have read these 
two volumes with a sense of intellectual excitement which is sel- 
dom generated by the staid and respectable organs of the regular 
disciplines. It is the sense, I think, of a concerted effort by special- 
ists from many different fields to solve a problem of great practical 
relevance to human welfare which creates the excitement—a sense 
also of new tools being applied to old problems and a certain air 
of hope and enthusiasm that a new step forward in man’s under- 
standing of himself and his society is being taken. Euphoria is, 
of course, no substitute for wisdom, the proof of the pudding is 
yet to come, and one wants to protect oneself against disappoint- 

“One thing which the Quarterly has which is all too rare among academic journals 
is a pleasing and readable format. I would like to cavil, however, at the convention 
which requires the splitting up of long articles between two numbers. I see no reason 
why an issue should not be devoted to a single monograph when occasion demands 
it, and I regard the 20-page limitation as a most deplorable strait jacket in academic 
writing. Considerations of format and aesthetics here seem to be almost universally 
outweighing the needs of communication, and I would like to see at least one or 


two pioneering journals flouting this most rigid of all academic conventions. 
®The Journal of Conflict Resolution, University of Chicago Press. 
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ment by suitable head shakings and a sound conservative melan- 
choly; but for all this there is a feeling of dawn in the air, and it is 
good to be alive in it. 

The importance of the problem can hardly be exaggerated: how 
can organizations be built, and by what principles shall they be 
conducted, which will serve to free and not to enslave the individ- 
ual and which shall be protected against the gangrene of corrup- 
tion which besets all human institutions? The question goes back 
at least to the Greeks, and all human history is man’s failure to 
answer it. It is not too much to hope that the plodding bricklaying 
of the social sciences, working with the larger but more unstable 
self-knowledge of man that comes from the humanities, may in our 
day yield some better answers to this question than the past has 
ever afforded. This is a high purpose, and our age is somewhat 
ashamed and suspicious of high purposes, so let us not talk about it. 
But with a high purpose tucked somewhere into the background, 
a firm resolve to gather contributions from many different dis- 
ciplines, a certain amount of methodological skepticism, and a 
desire to brew a tasty combination of humanistic and social-sci- 
entific approaches, I venture to predict for the Administrative 
Science Quarterly a long and useful life. 


APPENDIX 


A classification of articles by category and by discipline of authors 
(Symbols as in Table 2) 


Category I: Theory and Philosophy 


Volume 1 
Discipline 
Pages of Author 
June 1956 3-29 E. H. Litchfield. Notes on a General 
Theory of Administration A 


63-85  T. Parsons. Suggestions for a Sociological 
Approach to the Theory of Organiza- 
tions (I) S 

5-239 T. Parsons. Suggestions... (II) 

5-309 H.A. Shepard. Nine Dilemmas in Indus- 
trial Research B 


Sept. 
Dec. 2 
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Discipline 
Pages of Author 
March 1957 484-505 T. Caplow. Organizational Size S 
Volume 2 
June 1-24 C. Argyris. The Individual and Organ- 
ization S 
60-81 R. Dubin. Power and Union-Manage- 
ment Relations S 
Sept. 216-234 D. A. Worcester, Jr. Standards of 
Faculty Tenure and Promotion E 
235-243 E. J. Green and G. H. Redmond. Com- 
ments on a General Theory of Admin- 
istration A 
Dec. 307-324 J. T. Dorsey, Jr. A Communication 
Model for Administration PS 


325-343 J. D. Thompson and F. L. Bates. Tech- 
nology, Organization, and Adminis- 
tration PA,S 

375 E. A. Smith. Bureaucratic Organization PS 


Category II: Methodology and Programmatics 
Volume 1 


June 1956 102-111 J. D. Thompson. On Building an 


Administrative Science PA 
Sept. 139-154 N. J. Demerath and J. W. Thibaut. 
Small Groups and Administrative 
Organizations S,P 
171-188 J. D. Millett. A’ Critical Appraisal of 
the Study of Public Administration A 
Dec. 361-372 G. P. Bush and L. H. Hattery. Team- 
work and Creativity in Research PA 
March 1957 415-443 P. H. Rossi. Community Decision 
Making S 


530-532 Editors’ Critique 


Volume 2 


June 110-115 D. Easton. Traditional and Behavioral 
Research in American Political 


Science PS 
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Category III: History and Description 


Volume 1 
Discipline 


Pages of Author 
June 1956 30-62 E. Dale. Contributions to Administration 
by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and GM B 
86-102 J. S. Berliner. A Problem in Soviet 
Business Administration 
Sept. 155-170 W. Caudill. Perspectives on Adminis- 
tration in Psychiatric Hospitals SA 


189-207 S. A. Richardson. Organizational Con- 
trasts on British and American Ships S 
208-224 W. J. McEwen. Position Conflict and 


Professional Orientation in a Research 


Organization PA 

Dec. 326-339 J. L. Kennedy and G. H. Putt. Admin- 

istration of Research in a Research 
Corporation P 

March 1957 444-463 E. M. Lentz. Hospital Administration 

One of a Species PA 

464-483 V. F. Ridgway. Administration of 
Manufacturer-Dealer Systems B 

Volume 2 

June 25-59 EE. Dale. Du Pont B 

82-96 R. N. Rapoport and E. Skellern. Some 

Therapeutic Functions of Adminis- 
trative Disturbance S 

Sept. 182-199 S. Soemardjan. Bureaucratic Organiza- 
tion in a Time of Revolution S 

March 1958 521-541® J. R. Gusfield. Equalitarianism and 
Bureaucratic Recruitment S 

Category IV: Empirical and Quantitative Research 

Volume 1 

Sept 1956 240-247 V. F. Ridgway. Dysfunctional Conse- 

quences of Performance Measure- 
ments B 

Dec. 275-294 A.C. Rankin. The Administrative Proc- 
esses of Contract and Grant Research PS 


*Page numbers for articles in the March 1958 issue were supplied by the editors 
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Discipline 
Pages of Author 
310-325 D.C. Pelz. Some Social Factors Related 
to Performance in a Research Organ- 
ization SP 
340-360 C. Shepherd and P. Brown. Status, 
Prestige, and Esteem in a Research 
Organization SP 
373-381 R. M. Cavanaugh. Development of 
Managers—Training in a Research 


Division A 
March 1957 506-519 R. J. Pellegrin and C. H. Coates. Execu- 
tives and Supervisors S 


Volume 2 


June 97-109 A. Lauterbach. Perceptions of Manage- 
ment E 

Sept. 141-162 M. Janowitz and W. Delany. The 
Bureaucrat and the Public S 

163-181 C. E. Bidwell. Some Effects of Adminis- 
trative Behavior S 

200-215 C.H. Coates and R. J. Pellegrin. Execu- 
tives and Supervisors S 

Dec. 281-306 A. W. Gouldner. Cosmopolitans and 
Locals (I) S 

344-360 H. Baumgartel. Leadership Style as a 
Variable in Research Administration B 

March 1958 409-443 W.R. Dill. Environment as an Influence 
on Managerial Autonomy S 

444-480 A. W. Gouldner. Cosmopolitans and 
Locals (II) S 


481-500 W.G. Bennis, N. Berkowitz, M. Affinito, 
and M. Malone. Reference Groups 
and Loyalties in the Out-Patient De- 


partment S 
501-520 C. Argyris. Some Problems in Con- 
ceptualizing Organizational Climate S 


542-549 D. Marvick. Expectations concerning 
Power in a Bureaucratic Arena S 


Donald W. Taylor 
Paul C. Berry 
Clifford H. Block 


Does Group Participation When 
Using Brainstorming Facilitate or 


Inhibit Creative Thinking? 


In an experiment designed to answer the title question, twelve groups 
of four men each and forty-eight individuals followed the four basic 
rules of brainstorming in attacking the same three problems in the same 
order. Upon completion of the experiment, a table of random numbers 
was used to divide the forty-eight individual subjects into twelve nomi- 
nal groups of four men each. The performance of each nominal group 
was then scored as though its members had actually worked together. 
The achievement of these nominal groups thus provided a measure of 
the performance to be expected if group participation neither facilitates 
nor inhibits creative thinking. When compared with that of the twelve 
nominal groups, the performance of the twelve real groups was found to 
be markedly inferior with respect to: (a) mean total number of ideas 
produced; (b) mean number of unique ideas produced; (c) three differ- 
ent measures which weighted the ideas produced differentially with 
respect to quality. To the extent that the results of the present experi- 
ment can be generalized, it must be concluded that group participation 
when using brainstorming inhibits creative thinking.' 


*The experiment reported here is one in a series of psychological studies of prob- 
lem solving being carried out under Project NR 150-166 and supported by Contract 
Nonr 609(20) between Yale University and the Office of Naval Research. The present 
article presents essentially the same information, omitting only certain details of 
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Donald W. Taylor is professor of personnel administration in the 
Department of Industrial Administration and also professor in the 
Department of Psychology, Yale University. Paul C. Berry and Clifford 
H. Block are graduate students and assistants in research in the Depart- 


ment of Psychology. 


BRAINSTORMING was originated and first used by Alex F. 
Osborn in 1939 in the advertising agency Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, which he then headed.? Within recent years its use has 
grown rapidly. A large number of major companies, units of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, and various federal, state, and local 
civilian agencies have employed the technique, and instruction 
has been given in a number of colleges and universities in its use.* 
Although an occasional critical voice has been raised,* brainstorm 
ing may be said to have achieved wide acceptance as a means of 
facilitating creative thinking. 

The purpose of brainstorming is to free individuals from inhi 
bition, self-criticism, and criticism by others in order that in 
response to a specific problem they may produce as many different 
ideas as possible. The assumption is that the larger the number of 
ideas produced, the greater the probability of achieving an effective 
solution. Brainstorming is characterized by four basic rules: 

(1) Criticism is ruled out. Adverse judgment of ideas must be withheld 
until later. 

(2) “Free-wheeling” is welcomed. The wilder the idea, the better; it is 
easier to tame down than to think up. 

(3) Quantity is wanted. The greater the number of ideas, the more the 
likelihood of winners. 

(4) Combination and improvement are sought. In addition to contrib- 

experimental procedure and statistical analysis, as the following technical report pre 

viously issued under the contract: Donald W. Taylor, Paul C. Berry, and Clifford H 

Block, Does Group Participation When Using Brainstorming Facilitate or Inhibit 

Creative Thinking? (New Haven: Departments of Industrial Administration and 

Psychology, Yale University, 1957). Copies of this technical report are available in 

major university libraries. Permission is granted for reproduction, translation, publi 

cation, use, and disposal of the present article in whole or in part by or for the 

United States Government 

*Alex F. Osborn, Applied Imagination, rev. ed. (New York, 1957) 

*Jbid. See also Brainstorming—New Ways to Find New Ideas, Time, 69 (Feb. 18 
1957), 90. 

‘Bernard S. Benson, Let’s Toss This Idea Up...Fortune, 56 (Oct. 1957), 145-146. 
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uting ideas of their own, participants should suggest how ideas of 

others can be turned into better ideas; or how two or more ideas 

can be joined into still another idea.® 

Brainstorming ordinarily involves not only following the four 
basic rules but also group collaboration in attacking the problem. 
Osborn emphasizes the value of group interaction in facilitating 
the flow of ideas.® It was this characteristic of brainstorming which 
was of primary interest in the present study. 

Certain rather informal experiments very briefly described by 
Osborn appear to support the view that group collaboration in 
brainstorming does increase production of ideas.? Moreover, many 
practical experiences described by Osborn also seem to provide sup- 
port persuasive of this view. An adequate answer to the question, 
however, demands adequately controlled experiments appropri- 
ately designed and with results subjected to thorough statistical 
analysis. No such experiment was known to the authors of the 
present report—certainly none has been published in sufficient 
detail to permit evaluation of the design, the analysis, and the 
conclusions reached. 

The present experiment employed a design previously developed 
by Taylor for use in studies of group problem solving where the 
problems involved have logically correct solutions.* Earlier studies 
of such group problem solving were concerned with a comparison 
of the achievement of groups of various sizes with that of indi- 
viduals. However, the performance of a group should be superior to 
that of an individual, simply because in the group more individuals 
are working on the problem. On the assumption of the appropriate 
null hypothesis, namely, that working in a group has no effect 
either positive or negative upon individual performance, Taylor® 
and Lorge and Solomon’® independently have presented a simple 


‘Osborn, Applied Imagination, p. 84. 

*Ibid., pp. 82-83. 

"Ibid., pp. 82, 228. 

‘Donald W. Taylor, “Problem Solving by Groups,” in Proceedings of the Four 
teenth International Congress of Psychology, Montreal, June 1954 (Amsterdam, 1955), 
pp. 218-219. See also Donald W. Taylor and Olga W. McNemar, “Problem Solving 
and Thinking,” in Calvin P. Stone, ed., Annual Review of Psychology (Stanford, 
Calif., 1955), VI, 455-482. 

*Taylor, op. cit. 

“Irving Lorge and Herbert Solomon, Two Models of Group Behavior in the 
Solution of Eureka-Type Problems, Psychometrika, 20 (1955), 139-148. 
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mathematical model for predicting the performance of a group of 
a given size from a knowledge of individual performance. By com- 
paring actual group achievement with that predicted from the 
model, one can determine whether group participation facilitates 
or inhibits problem solving. 

Taylor has also developed an experimental design which pro- 
vides an alternative method of testing the same null hypothesis as 
that represented by the model."! Individuals are randomly assigned 
to work either alone or in groups of a given size on a series of 
problems. The number of individuals working alone should be 
about equal to that working in groups. After the experiment is 
completed, those who actually worked alone are divided at random 
into nominal groups of the same size as the real groups. The per- 
formance of the nominal groups is then scored as though the 
members of the group had worked together. The achievement of 
the nominal groups thus provides a measure of the performance to 
be expected under the null hypothesis. If the performance of the 
real groups is superior to that of the nominal groups, group par- 
ticipation facilitates performance; if it is inferior, group participa- 
tion inhibits it. 

This design, with appropriate modification in the scoring of 
responses for nominal groups, was employed in the present experi- 
ment to provide an answer to the question: Does group participa- 
tion when using brainstorming facilitate or inhibit creative 
thinking? 


THE EXPERIMENT 


Subjects 

The ninety-six Yale juniors and seniors who served as subjects 
in this experiment were all at the time enrolled in a course in 
Psychology of Personnel Administration taught by the first author. 
Each week, in addition to two lectures to the entire class, the course 
included an analysis of a case carried out in small discussion 
groups;?* each group had its own student leader, this task being 
rotated among the members of the group. As a result of such case 


“Taylor, op. cit. 

"Each period was devoted to discussion of a case selected from John D. Glover 
and Ralph M. Hower, The Administrator (Homewood, IIl., 1957). By the beginning 
of the present experiment, each group had completed a total of six cases. 
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discussion and of the way in which subjects were assigned, each real 
group in the present experiment was not, as often must be the case 
in studies of group problem solving, an ad hoc group of individuals 
meeting for the first time; instead, each real group included men 
who not only knew each other but who also had worked together 
effectively in small-group discussion over a considerable period of 
time. At the same time, the procedure used in assigning subjects 
was such that those assigned to work in groups and those assigned 
to work alone could legitimately be regarded as random samples 
from the same population. 

For the case discussions, the class was divided into five sections 
of about equal size which met at different times during the week. 
These five sections were in turn divided into two discussion groups 
of about nine to eleven men each which met simultaneously in 
separate rooms; the instructor divided his time between the two 
groups meeting simultaneously. The following procedure was used 
to assign half of the ninety-six men to work in real groups of four 
and the other half to work alone. From each of the ten discussion 
groups in the class, four men were picked at random to form an 
experimental group, thus providing ten experimental groups; and 
from two of the ten discussion groups, an additional four men were 
picked at random to provide two more groups, for a total of twelve 
experimental groups. The remaining men in the ten discussion 
groups, forty-eight in all, served as individual subjects. Two points 
perhaps should be added here. The original registration of mem- 
bers of the class in the five sections was dependent primarily upon 
class schedules and had no known relation to ability. The division 
of these sections into two discussion groups was also unrelated 
to ability. — 


Problems 

Considerable pretesting was carried out in an effort to ensure 
that the problems selected for use in the present experiment would 
be as suitable as possible for attack by the brainstorming procedure 
and also for use with Yale students. Initially, several problems were 
selected from those suggested by Osborn as appropriate for use 
with brainstorming;** others were originated by the present writers, 


*Alex F. Osborn, A Manual of Instruction for Teachers Using the Textbook 
“Applied Imagination” (New York, 1953). 
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and some were obtained from other sources. With Yale students 
both individually and in small groups used as subjects, a total of 
about twenty problems was tried out; none of those, of course, 
who participated in these pretests served as subjects in the main 
experiment. On the basis of this pretesting, three problems were 
selected which seemed to be of interest to Yale students, productive 
of many and varied responses, and appropriate for use with brain- 
storming. The three problems were as follows: 

1. Each year a great many American tourists go to visit Europe. 
But now suppose that our country wished to get many more Euro- 
pean tourists to come to visit America during their vacations. What 
steps can you suggest that would get more European tourists to 
come to this country? 

2. We don’t think this is very likely to happen, but imagine for 
a moment what would happen if everyone born after 1960 had an 
extra thumb on each hand. This extra thumb will be built just as 
the present one is, but located on the other side of the hand. It 
faces inward, so that it can press against the fingers, just as the regu- 
lar thumb does now. Here is a picture to help you see how it will 
be. (A line drawing of a hand with two thumbs was shown by the 
experimenter at this point in the reading of the problem and then 
left in full view on the table during the entire period of work on 
the problem.’*) Now the question is: What practical benefits or 
difficulties will arise when people start having this extra thumb? 

3. Because of the rapidly increasing birth rate beginning in the 
1940s, it is now clear that by 1970 public school enrollment will be 
very much greater than it is today. In fact, it has been estimated 
that if the student-teacher ratio were to be maintained at what it is 
today, 50 per cent of all individuals graduating from college would 
have to be induced to enter teaching. What different steps might 
be taken to insure that schools will continue to provide instruction 
at least equal in effectiveness to that now provided? 

For brevity’s sake, the three problems were referred to as the 
“Tourists Problem,” the ‘““Thumbs Problem,” and the “Teachers 
Problem.’ 


“For a copy of the line drawing, see Taylor, Berry, and Block, op. cit., p. 6. 
*Although the third problem would be more accurately described as the education 
problem, it was called the “Teachers Problem” for the sake of symmetry. 
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Procedure 

In a single experimental session lasting about one hour, the three 
problems were presented in the order in which they are listed above 
to each of the twelve groups and to each of the forty-eight individ- 
uals. The second and third authors of the present report conducted 
the sessions, each one conducting six group and twenty-four 
individual sessions. The assignment of groups and individuals to 
experimenters was largely a matter of chance. Group and individ- 
ual sessions were alternated in such a way that on any given date 
about the same proportion of group and individual sessions had 
been completed. 

Both experimenters were advanced graduate students in psychol- 
ogy. Both were familiar with Osborn’s writing concerning brain- 
storming. Both had participated in the pretesting described above 
and thereby gained experience with the procedures of brain- 
storming. Both personally believed that group brainstorming was 
an effective procedure for facilitating the production of ideas. 

Very shortly before the present experiment began, one lecture to 
the class as a whole was devoted to creative thinking, with particu- 
lar attention to brainstorming. The origin, nature, and widespread 
use of brainstorming was described, the purpose being to create 
interest in the procedure and as favorable as possible an attitude 
toward it. The shortage of controlled experimental studies of this 
and similar procedures was described. Finally, the students were 
asked to participate as subjects in the experiment and were prom- 
ised a report of the results when it was available. 

During the pretesting, both with individuals and with small 
groups, attention was devoted to the question of what length of 
time should be allowed for work on each of the problems selected 
for use. What was wanted was a span of time long enough so that 
members of groups of four would have adequate opportunity to 
express all the ideas which occurred to them within the working 
period and at the same time short enough so that individuals would 
not become bored by being forced to continue work on a problem 
long after they had essentially exhausted their ideas. Pretesting 
showed that the rate at which ideas were produced on the problems 
decreased with time. A time limit of twelve minutes was finally 
selected as one which would permit group members to express 
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all ideas occurring to them within the work period (though not to 
exhaust all possible ideas) and yet which would not result in exces 
sive periods of silence for individual subjects. Actually, for both 
individuals and groups, appreciable periods of silence appeared 


between responses near the end of the twelve minutes. 


Instructions 

The experimenter began each group or individual session by 
reading aloud instructions,"® the first part of which was designed 
to ensure a high degree of subject motivation. First, it was 
explained that the experiment was part of a program of research 
on problem solving and creative thinking being carried on undet 
a contract with the Office of Naval Research. Secondly, each sub- 
ject was asked to read the first three paragraphs (about 60 per cent) 
of a one-page feature article on brainstorming which, by coinci 
dence, had appeared a few weeks earlier in Time.'* These three 
paragraphs were quite favorable to brainstorming, describing its 
use in major U.S. companies. Finally, subjects were specifically 
asked to do as well as they could, and it was impressed upon them 
that the success of the experiment was contingent upon such effort. 

The second part of the instructions was designed to make certain 
that subjects fully understood the nature of brainstorming. The 
four basic rules, as already described, were explained. 

The instructions included a brief explanation that, because writ 
ing was slow and inaccurate, the discussion of each problem would 
be recorded (using an Edison Voicewriter and conference micro 
phone). Subjects were also requested to avoid discussing any of 
the problems with anyone at Yale until the experiment was com- 
pleted; evidence available indicates that this request was gen- 
erally honored. 

Opportunity was provided for questions and, finally, the four 
basic rules were reiterated. The experimenter presented each prob- 
lem by reading it aloud to the individual or group. If any question 
was raised, it was answered by rereading part or all of the original 
statement. The actual copy of the problem was never given to the 


individual or group. On those few occasions when a critical com 


“For a copy of the instructions, see Taylor, Berry, and Block, op. cit., pp. 37-39 


“Brainstorming—New Ways to Find New Ideas, Time, 69 (Feb. 18, 1957), 90. 
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ment was made during work on a problem, the experimenter called 
attention again to the basic rule against criticism. Comments vol- 
unteered by many of the students during the experiment support 
the belief that with a few possible exceptions they were motivated 
to do as well as they could. Those who participated as members 
of groups seemed particularly enthusiastic about their experience. 
RESULTS 

rhe first step following the completion of the experimental 
sessions was the division of the forty-eight individual subjects into 
twelve nominal groups of four each. This was done in order to 
permit comparison of real group performance not only with that 
of individuals but also with that to be expected on the basis of the 
hypothesis that working in the group has no effect either positive 
or negative upon the performance of its members. A table of ran- 
dom numbers was employed to divide the twenty-four individual 
subjects who had worked with the first experimenter into six nomi 
nal groups of four; the same procedure was used to divide the 
twenty-four who had worked with the second experimenter into an 
additional six nominal groups. This particular procedure was 
necessary if a test were to be made of any possible difference 
between the two sets of six nominal groups resulting from differ 
ences between the experimenters. Inspection of the data later 
obtained, however, revealed no possible significant difference 
between experimenters in the results. 

Next, an essentially complete typewritten transcript was made of 
the recording of the responses of each real group and of each 
individual subject to each of the three problems. An analysis of 
all the transcripts for the Tourists Problem resulted in the prepa 
ration of a master list of all the different steps suggested to “get 
more European tourists to come to this country.” Similar analyses 
vielded for the Thumbs Problem a master list of all the different 
suggestions of “what practical benefits or difficulties will arise when 
people start having this extra thumb,” and for the Teachers Prob- 
lem a master list of all the different steps that “might be taken to 
insure that schools will continue to provide instruction at least 
equal in effectiveness to that now provided.’ The three master lists 


were, of course, organized in terms of appropriate categories and 
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subcategories. After preparation, each list was carefully reexamined 
to make certain that no essentially similar item appeared twice. 
What constituted a discriminable difference between two sugges- 
tions depended, of course, upon the judgment of the individual 
preparing the list, but in general it may be said that whenever the 
second suggestion appeared clearly to add something to the first, 
it was regarded as a different suggestion. The master list for the 
Tourists Problem included a total of 483 different steps, for the 
Thumbs Problem a total of 791 different consequences, and for 
the Teachers Problem a total of 513 different steps. The magnitude 
of such lists may be visualized from the fact that, when typed on 
sheets measuring 814 by 11 inches, the Tourists list covered 14 
pages, the Thumbs list 32 pages, and the Teachers list 17 pages. 
For each master list, sets of data sheets were prepared matching 
the list in such a way that the analysis of the protocol for any 
individual or real group could be recorded simply by placing a 
check in the row and column corresponding respectively to the 
particular idea and the particular group or individual. Four 
adjoining columns were used to record the analyses of the protocols 
for the individuals included in each nominal group of four. In a 
single adjacent column, a check mark was placed whenever a check 
had been made in that row for any one or more of the four indi- 
viduals. Thus this column provided a record of nominal-group 
performance, consistent with the requirement of the experimental 
design that the nominal group be scored as though the members 
5 5 
had worked together.’* If any member of the nominal group pre- 
sented an idea, the group was regarded as having presented it. If 
two or more members of the nominal group presented the same 
idea, it was still recorded as only one idea. The total number of 
*The procedure described had not only the advantage of clerical and computa 
tional convenience but also the more important advantage of avoiding any possible 
effect of bias upon the scoring of nominal-group performance. Judgments of whether 
two similar ideas are the same or different are necessarily somewhat subjective. Had 
nominal-group scores been obtained by working directly with the original protocols, 
such judgments would have been made with knowledge of whether the two similar 
ideas had been produced by two members of the same nominal group. Such knowl- 
edge might conceivably have biased the judgments. In the procedure employed here, 
such judgments were made in the course of the construction of the master lists and 
without such knowledge. 
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different ideas presented by each real group, individual, or nominal 
group was obtained simply by taking the total number of check 
marks in the appropriate column. 

Table 1 presents the mean number of responses by individuals 
and real groups to each of the three problems. On each of the three 
problems, the mean number of ideas presented by real groups is 
much larger than that presented by individuals. The appropriate 
analysis of variance’® briefly summarized in Table | shows that this 
difference between real groups and individuals with an F of 71.2 is 
significant at well beyond the .0001 level.*° The analysis also shows 
that the differences among the three problems in mean number of 


Table 1. Mean total number of responses to each problem by 
individuals and real groups. 


Mean of 
Tourists Thumbs Teachers means 
Individuals 20.7 19.9 18.2 19.6 
Real groups 38.4 41.3 32.6 37.5 
Mean of means 29.6 30.6 25.4 
Analysis of variance d. f. F Pp 
Individuals vs. real groups . = 71.2 .0001 
Among problems 2, 116 8.5 .001 
Interaction 2, 116 4.96 01 


“The analyses of variance reported in Tables 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7 all involve what 
Design and Analysis of 


is described as a “Type I Mixed Design” by E. F. Lindquist, 
Experiments in Psychology and Education (Boston, 1953), pp. 266-273. To save space, 
only the most essential information resulting from the several analyses is presented 
in the tables just cited. For summaries of the same analyses in more conventional 
form, including both sums of squares and mean squares, see Taylor, Berry, and Block, 
op. cit., pp. 13, 15, 17, 24-26. 

In other words, the probability is less than 1 in 10,000 of obtaining by chance 
a difference as large or larger than that between real groups and individuals reported 
in Table 1. Those unfamiliar with analysis of variance may wish to consult Quinn 


McNemar, Psychological Statistics (New York, 1955), pp. 243 ff. 
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responses is significant at the .001 level and that the interaction 
between the two primary variables is also significant.*! 

Table 2 shows that the mean number of responses produced by 
nominal groups was considerably larger than that produced by real 
groups on each of the three problems. The analysis of variance 
indicates that this superiority of nominal to real groups is sig- 
nificant at far beyond the .0001 level. The difference among the 
three problems in number of responses is again significant, but in 
this case the interaction does not even approach significance. 


Table 2. Mean total number of responses to each problem by real 
groups and nominal groups. 


Mean of 


Tourists Thumbs Teachers nieans 
Real groups 38.4 41.3 32.6 37.5 
Nominal groups 68.3 72.6 63.5 8.16 
Mean of means 53.4 57.0 48.0 
Analysis of variance d. f. F p 
Real vs. nominal groups Zz 96.3 0001 
Among problems 2, 44 7.8 005 
Interaction 2. 44 09 


It seemed important to compare the performance of real and 
nominal groups not only in terms of the number of ideas produced 
but also in terms of the originality and quality of these ideas. For 
this purpose, additional analyses were undertaken. 

A large proportion of the responses to any one of the problems 
was, of course, produced by more than one of the nominal or real 
groups, a small number of the ideas on each of the problems being 
suggested by nearly all of the twenty-four groups. On each prob- 
lem, however, an appreciable number of suggestions was made by 

™Interaction refers to the variation in the effect of one independent variable upon 


the dependent variable as a function of a second independent variable (see McNemar 
op. cit., pp. 283, 301-303). 
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only one of the twenty-four groups; these may be described as 
unique responses. The number of such unique ideas provides one 
satisfactory measure of the originality of the performance of a 
particular group. 

In Table 3 are given the mean number of unique responses 
produced by real and nominal groups on each of the three prob- 
lems. The superiority of the nominal to the real groups on this 
measure is significant at the .005 level. The difference among the 
three problems in mean number of unique responses is also sig- 


nificant, but the interaction is not. 


Table 3. Mean numbers of unique responses to each problem. 


Mean of 
Tourists Thumbs Teachers means 
Real groups 7.3 10.8 
Nominal groups bw 28.1 75 19.8 
Mean of means 10.6 22.9 12.4 
Analysis of variance S.% F p 
Real vs. nominal groups i, ae 11.4 .005 
Among problems 2, 44 42.1 .0001 
> 


Interaction 


Comparison of Table 3 with Table 2 suggests that the difference 
between nominal and real groups in number of unique responses 
might result simply from the difference between the two in total 
number of responses, in other words, that nominal groups might 
produce more unique responses just because they produce more 
responses. Fo test this hypothesis, the method of analysis of covari- 
ance was employed, with the number of responses to each problem 
as the control variable.** For each of the three problems a separate 

=The analysis of covariance provides a method for determining whether there is 
any significant difference between nominal and real groups in number of unique 
ideas produced after allowance is made for the difference in total number of ideas 


produced, the number of unique ideas being correlated with the total number of 
ideas. For an introduction to analysis of covariance, see McNemar, op. cit., pp. 343 ff. 
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analysis of variance was carried out and then extended to include 
an analysis of covariance.** 

The separate analyses of variance for the three problems yielded 
results consistent with those of the over-all analysis of variance 
reported in Table 3. The superiority of nominal to real groups 
in number of unique responses is significant at the .02 level for 
the Thumbs Problem and at the .001 level for the Teachers 
Problem, although it just reaches the .06 level for the Tourists 
Problem. The analyses of covariance show that after adjustment 
for differences in total number of responses, there is no significant 
difference between real and nominal groups in number of unique 
responses on either the Tourists Problem or the Teachers Prob- 
lem.24 On the Thumbs Problem, however, the difference after 
adjustment is significant at the .02 level. Moreover, computation 
of the adjusted means shows that this difference actually favors 
the real groups. In other words, when allowance is made for diff- 
erence in total number of responses produced, the real groups 
produced more unique responses than the nominal groups, but 
only on the Thumbs Problem. 

Detailed examination of the 483 different suggestions for solu- 
tion of the Tourists Problem and of the 513 different suggestions 
for solution of the Teachers Problem indicated that these sugges- 
tions differed in quality with respect to at least three dimensions: 
feasibility, effectiveness, and generality. Accordingly, five-step 
rating scales were constructed for use in measuring these three. 
The intention was to construct scales such that the successive steps 
on each scale would be subjectively equal, each step would be rela- 
tively unambiguous, and all five steps would actually be used in 


*[Initially it appeared appropriate to extend the analysis of variance reported in 
Table 3 to include an analysis of covariance by using the general procedure described 
by Lindquist, op. cit., pp. 332-333. One of the assumptions, however, which would 
be involved in such an analysis for all three problems simultaneously would be that 
the regressions within the six subgroups are both linear and homogeneous (ibid., p. 
$23). Inspection of the appropriate scatter diagrams suggested that the slope coeffi- 
cients for the real and nominal groups were homogeneous on each of the three prob- 
lems but that those for the Thumbs Problem differed considerably from those for 
the other two problems. Accordingly, it was decided to carry out separate analyses 
of covariance for the three problems. 

“For the conventional tables summarizing these three analyses of variance and of 
covariance, see Taylor, Berry, and Block, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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rating. After some pretesting and revision, three scales were 
obtained which were considered acceptable for use. 

The 791 different responses made to the Thumbs Problem dif- 
fered from those made to the other two problems in that they 
represented anticipated consequences instead of suggested steps 
for solution. For this reason only one of the three rating scales 
constructed for rating responses to the other two problems, namely, 
generality, appeared equally applicable in the case of the Thumbs 
Problem. For this problem, however, analogous to feasibility and 
effectiveness on the other problems were the dimensions of prob- 
ability and significance, respectively. Accordingly, two additional 
rating scales were constructed by the same method to measure these 
latter variables.*® 

All three authors of the present report participated in the rating 
of the responses to the three problems. The first author rated the 
responses to the Tourists, Thumbs, and Teachers Problems on 
effectiveness, probability, and generality, respectively; the second 
author on generality, significance, and feasibility, respectively; and 
the third author on feasibility, generality, and effectiveness, respec- 
tively. Thus the responses to each problem were rated on three 
different scales by three different raters, presumably increasing the 
independence of the ratings of the three characteristics. Each rater 
employed a different scale for each of the three problems, thus pre 
sumably minimizing the possibility that a single idiosyncratic inter- 
pretation of any of the scales would occur for all three problems. 
Since the use of a single scale for a single problem required the 
making of 483 to 791 judgments, and hence a great deal of time, 
it was not considered worth while to have the ratings replicated. 
The mean rating for all responses to the Tourists Problem was 
3.27 on feasibility, 1.97 on effectiveness, and 2.20 on generality; for 
all responses to the Thumbs Problem, 2.04 on probability, 1.88 
on significance, and 2.21 on generality; for all responses to the 
Teachers Problem, 2.83 on feasibility, 2.69 on effectiveness, and 
2.39 on generality. 

The intercorrelations among the dimensions rated are given in 


*For a copy of each of the five rating scales, see Taylor, Berry, and Block, op. cit., 
pp. 40-42. Inspection of these scales provides the best available definition of each of 
the variables. 
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Table 4 for each of the three problems. Although all the correla 
tions except one are significantly different from zero at the .01 level, 
the fact that all are relatively small suggests that the dimensions 
chosen for rating may be reasonably independent. It should be 
added, of course, that since the ratings being correlated were made 
by different raters, the obtained coefficients are probably some- 
what lower than they would otherwise be because of the limited 


reliability of the ratings. 


Table 4. Intercorrelations among ratings of responses to 


each of three problems 


Feasibility Feasibility Effectiveness 
vS. vs. Us. 
effectiveness generality generality 
Tourists = 01 
Teachers 16* 


Probability Probability Significance 
vs. US. vs. 
significance generality generality 


* 10* 38* 


Thumbs 


*Significant at or beyond the .01 level. 


One additional point concerning the procedure used in rating 
deserves emphasis. All ratings were made of the responses as they 
appeared on the master list for the given problem and without 
any knowledge of whether the response had been made by real 
or nominal groups. This was done, of course, to eliminate any 
possible tendency of any rater to bias his ratings to favor either 
real or nominal groups. 

After the ratings were all recorded on the master lists, these 
lists were then used in conjunction with the matched data sheets 
to obtain scores on each of the three rated dimensions on each 
problem for each of the real and nominal groups. The score fon 
each group for a given problem and a given dimension was simply 
the sum of the ratings on that dimension of the responses given 


by the group to that problem. 
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Table 5. Feasibility, effectiveness, and generality of responses 


to Tourists Problem 


Mean of 


Feasibility Effectiveness Genevaiity means 
Real groups 129.1 75.3 82.4 95.6 
Nominal groups 215.1 133.0 141.1 163.1 
Mean of means 172.1 104.1 111.8 
Analysis of variance d. f. F p 
Real vs. nominal groups 1, 22 43.5 0001 
Among measures 2, 44 199.2 0001 
Interaction 2, 44 9.3 001 


A comparison of the mean scores of real and nominal groups on 
each of the three rated dimensions is presented in Tables 5, 6, and 
7 for the Tourists, Thumbs, and Teachers Problems, respectively. 
On each of the three dimensions for each of the three problems, 
the mean for the nominal groups is much larger than that for the 
real groups. The analyses of variance summarized in Tables 5, 6, 
and 7 show that this superiority of the nominal to the real groups 
is significant well beyond the .0001 level for each of the three 


Table 6. Probability, significance, and generality of 
responses to Thumbs Problem. 


Mean of 


Probability Significance Generality means 
Real groups 80.3 78.7 92.1 83.7 
Nominal groups 157.3 133.2 155.8 148.8 
Mean of means 118.8 106.0 124.0 
Analysis of variance d. f. F p 
Real vs. nominal groups ‘, an 114.6 .0001 
Among measures 2, 44 4.60 .05 
Interaction 2, 44 1.49 — 
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Table 7. Feasibility, effectiveness, and generality of 
responses to Teachers Problem. 


Mean of 


Feasibility Effectiveness Generality means 
Real groups 92.6 90.4 78.5 87.2 
Nominal groups 179.6 163.3 148.5 163.8 
Mean of means 136.0 126.9 113.5 
Analysis of variance d. f. F p 
Real vs. nominal groups ‘2s $5.5 .0001 
Among measures . 38.7 .0001 
Interaction 2, 44 6.21 .005 


problems. The differences among the three measures are also sig- 
nificant for all three problems, and the interaction is significant 
for only the Tourists and Teachers Problems; these latter findings, 
however, are of limited interest because of the nature of the 
measures involved. 

Comparison of Tables 5, 6, and 7 with Table 2 suggests that, as 
was true of unique responses for two of the problems, the differ- 
ences between nominal and real groups on each of the rated 
dimensions for each of the three problems might have resulted 
simply from the difference between such groups in total number 
of responses. The score of a nominal or real group on any given 
quality dimension depends both on the rating of each idea given 
and on the total number of ideas produced. If the average rating 
on such a dimension is the same for the nominal as for the real 
groups, then the difference in score on that dimension would reflect 
only the difference in total number of responses. To determine 
whether there was any significant difference between nominal and 
real groups on these measures weighted for quality after allowance 
is made for difference in total number of responses, an analysis of 
covariance was carried out for each of the three problems.”¢ 

*Inspection of the appropriate scatter diagrams indicated that the regressions of 


each of the three rated variables upon total responses not only were linear for both 
real and nominal groups but had essentially the same slope in all six subgroups. 
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After adjustment for differences in total number of responses, 
no significant differences remain between real and nominal groups 
on the three measures for either the Tourists or the Teachers 
Problem. After adjustment, however, the difference on the Thumbs 
Problem remains significant at the .03 level.** Computation of the 
adjusted means shows that this remaining difference still favors 
the nominal groups. Thus for the Thumbs, but not for the Tour- 
ists and Teachers Problems, there is a superiority of the nominal 
over the real groups on the three quality measures over and above 
that accounted for by a superiority in total number of responses. 


DISCUSSION 


The comparisons of primary interest in the several analyses are, 
of course, those between the performance of real groups and that 
of individuals or of nominal groups. The analyses, however, also 
involved other comparisons to which attention may best be given 
first. 

Three different problems were employed in the experiment, the 
purpose being to give greater generality to the results; if only a 
single problem had been employed the question might well have 
been raised whether the results could be generalized beyond that 
problem. Significant differences were found among the three prob- 
lems in mean total number of responses (Tables 1 and 2) and also 
in mean number of unique responses (Table 3). But these findings 
are of little interest because different problems would obviously 
be expected to produce different numbers of ideas and also dif- 
ferent numbers of unique ideas. 

On both the Tourists Problem (Table 5) and the Teachers Prob- 
lem (Table 7), significant differences were obtained among the 
mean scores based upon differential weighting of the ideas pro- 
duced with respect to feasibility, effectiveness, and generality, 
respectively. Similarly, significant differences were obtained for 
the Thumbs Problem (Table 6) among the mean scores on the 


Accordingly, since the other assumptions involved in such a procedure (Lindquist 
op. cit., p. 323) appeared to be satisfied, the analyses of variance reported in Tables 
5, 6, and 7 were extended to include the corresponding analyses of covariance (ibid., 
p- 332-333). 

“For more complete information concerning the results of the analyses of covari- 
ance, see Taylor, Berry, and Block, op. cit., pp. 24-26. 
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three measures involving differential weighting with respect to 
probability, significance, and generality, respectively.?* These find- 
ings, however, are also of little interest, since the differences 
between means on these measures depend directly upon the par- 
ticular scales employed to rate the ideas. Changes in the rating 
scales would change the magnitude and even the direction of the 
differences between such means. 

The first important finding was that on each of the three prob- 
lems the mean total number of ideas produced by the twelve groups 
was considerably larger than the mean number produced by the 
forty-eight individuals, the difference being highly significant 
(Table 1). It is true that the interaction is significant, indicating 
that the difference between real group and individual performance 
does vary among the three problems. But on all three problems 
group performance is clearly superior to individual performance. 
Such group superiority may very well account for the widespread 
impression that group participation does facilitate production of 
ideas. The individual who compares his own performance working 
alone with that of a group in which he participates at another time 
may understandably conclude that group interaction stimulates 
creative thinking, whether or not this is in fact the case. Many 
of those participating in the groups in the present experiment made 
comments indicating that they believed such participation had 
been stimulating. 

The comparison of group performance with individual per- 
formance does not, however, provide an adequate answer to the 
question: Does group participation when using brainstorming 
facilitate or inhibit creative thinking? To answer this question, 
the performance of the twelve real groups was compared with that 
of the twelve nominal groups on each of the three problems with 
respect to (a) mean total number of ideas produced, (b) mean 
number of unique ideas produced, and (c) the three measures 
which involved the weighting of the ideas with respect to quality. 
The results of these several analyses were both clear-cut and 
consistent. 

*These analyses were carried out for a problem at a time rather than a measure 


at a time because the Thumbs Problem involved different measures from the other 
two. 
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The performance of the twelve real groups is markedly inferior 
to that of the twelve nominal groups both in terms of number of 
ideas produced (Table 2) and in terms of number of unique ideas 
produced (Table 3). Since in neither case was the interaction sig- 
nificant, these findings apply equally to all three problems. The 
mean scores of the real groups on the three weighted measures were 
also markedly inferior to those of the nominal groups for the 
Tourists (Table 5), Thumbs (Table 6), and Teachers Problem 
(Table 7). In the case of the Thumbs Problem, the fact that the 
interaction is not significant indicates that the same result was 
obtained with all three measures. In the case of both the Tourists 
and Teachers Problems, this interaction is significant. On both 
problems, however, although the magnitude of the difference 
varies, the real group mean scores on all three measures are quite 
inferior to those of nominal groups (Tables 5 and 7). In brief, the 
performance of the real groups is inferior to that of the nominal 
groups on all three problems with respect to each and all of the 
measures of performance employed. 

To the extent that the results of the present experiment can be 
generalized, it must be concluded that group participation when 
using brainstorming inhibits creative thinking. What accounts for 
such inhibition? Although data are not available to provide an 
adequate answer, two suggestions may be made. In brainstorming 
strong emphasis is placed upon avoiding criticism both of one’s 
own ideas and of the ideas of others. Nevertheless, it appears prob- 
able that the individual working in a group feels less free of pos- 
sible criticism by others even when such criticism is not expressed 
at the time than does the individual working alone. To the extent 
that this is true, group participation is inhibiting. A second reason 
is that group participation may reduce the number of different 
ideas produced. A given number of individuals working in a group 
appear more likely to pursue the same train of thought—to have 
the same set or the same approach to the problem—than do the 
same number of individuals working alone. The greater the variety 
of set, train of thought, or approach, the greater would be the 
expected number of different ideas produced. To the extent that 
group participation reduces such variety, it inhibits production of 
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Certain supplementary analyses were carried out to aid in the 
interpretation of the major comparisons. To determine whether 
any significant differences between nominal and real groups would 
remain in number of unique responses after allowance had been 
made for difference in total number of responses, analyses of 
covariance were carried out for each of the three problems. These 
analyses showed that after adjustment with total number of 
responses as the control variable, the difference in number of 
unique responses is no longer significant for either the Tourists 
or the Teachers Problem. This finding may be interpreted to indi- 
cate that on these two problems the superiority of nominal over 
real groups is largely a matter of difference in number of responses 
and not, in addition, of any difference in the uniqueness or original- 
ity of the responses produced. In contrast, the analysis of covari- 
ance for the Thumbs Problem showed that, after adjustment for 
differences in total number of responses, the difference in number 
of unique responses not only is significant but actually favors the 
real groups. In other words, the degree of uniqueness of whatever 
responses were produced was somewhat greater for real than for 
nominal groups, but only on this one problem. To avoid any pos- 
sible confusion at this point, it may be worth stating again the more 
important finding reported above that with respect to number of 
unique responses the nominal groups were superior to the real 
groups on all three of the problems. 

A similar analysis of covariance was carried out for each of the 
three problems to determine whether differences between the 
nominal and real groups on the three quality measures also resulted 
simply from the difference in total number of responses. The 
results of such analyses showed that, after adjustment for differ- 
ences in total number of responses, no significant differences 
between nominal and real groups remained on the three measures 
involving weighting for feasibility, effectiveness, and generality, 
respectively, for either the Tourists or the Teachers Problem. In 
contrast, after such adjustment for differences in total number of 
responses, significant differences favoring the nominal groups 
remain for the Thumbs Problem on the measures weighted for 
probability, significance, and generality of ideas, respectively. 
Taken together, these findings may be interpreted to mean that the 
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superiority of nominal over real groups on the three quality meas- 
ures is largely a matter of difference in number of responses and 
only to a limited degree, if any, a matter of difference in the 
quality of the ideas produced. But it must be kept in mind that 
because the nominal groups produce more ideas they also produce 
more ideas which equal or exceed any given level of quality. 

To what extent can the conclusion be generalized that group 
participation when using brainstorming inhibits creative thinking? 
Would different results be obtained if some other kind of problems 
were employed, if the subjects were highly trained in brainstorm- 
ing, if more time were allowed for work on each problem, or if 
the size of group were increased? To answer these questions fully 
would require, of course, additional careful experimentation. That 
any or all such possible changes in conditions would be expected 
to alter essentially the conclusion reached is by no means clear. 

Would the inferiority of real to nominal group performance 
disappear with some other kind of problem? Even more important, 
would real-group performance actually be superior to that of 
nominal groups? An affirmative answer to the first question appears 
doubtful and to the second even more improbable. On the basis 
of rather extensive pretesting, the three problems employed were 
selected from about twenty to be as appropriate as possible for use 
with brainstorming and also for use with Yale students. These 
problems appear to be generally similar to those which brain- 
storming is ordinarily accustomed to attack. Moreover, the ques- 
tion is not whether following the basic rules of brainstorming 
would be more effective with some other kind of problems; in 
such a case, the performance of nominal as well as real groups 
would be improved. Rather, the question is whether with some 
other kind of problem group participation when using brainstorm- 
ing will facilitate, and not inhibit, performance. If such facilitation 
should be obtained in a carefully controlled experiment, a new 
question would arise as to the kinds of problems with which group 
participation is facilitating and with which it is inhibiting. Finally, 
it should be pointed out that the three problems were rather heter- 
ogeneous in character, thus increasing the generality of the results. 
The Thumbs Problem is clearly of a different type from the other 
two; the Teachers Problem appears to depend more heavily upon 
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previously acquired, directly relevant knowledge than does the 
Tourists Problem. 

More training and experience in following the basic rules of 
brainstorming than that received by the present subjects might 
well be expected to facilitate production of ideas. But such training 
and experience would be expected to improve the performance of 
nominal as well as of real groups. Indeed, it appears probable that 
with more highly trained subjects essentially the same conclusion 
would be reached as in the present study. 

The time limit of twelve minutes for each problem was chosen, 
on the basis of considerable pretesting, as one which would permit 
group members to express all ideas occurring to them within the 
work period and at the same time not result in excessive periods 
of silence for individual subjects.*® In the actual experimental 
sessions, appreciable periods of silence appeared between responses 
near the end of the twelve minutes. Doubling or tripling the time 
allowed would, of course, increase the number of ideas produced 
by real groups, but it would also increase the number produced by 
nominal groups. It is possible that allowing more time would 
reduce the degree of superiority of nominal over real groups. It 
appears improbable, however, that such superiority would be 
eliminated and even more improbable that with any reasonable 
increase in time real group production of ideas would actually 
become superior to that of nominal groups. It is worth noting that 
the number of ideas per problem produced by real groups within 
twelve minutes compares favorably with the number reported for 
groups working considerably longer on other problems.*® The 
mean number per problem varied from 32.6 for the Teachers to 
41.3 for the Thumbs Problem (Table 2). Some individual groups, 
of course, produced a considerably larger number of ideas on each 
of these problems. 

Osborn suggests that the optimum size for a brainstorming 


*Question has been raised concerning the fact that the four individuals in a 
nominal group were each alloted twelve minutes per problem for a total of forty 
eight minutes, whereas the real group was only alloted twelve minutes. This state 
ment, of course, misses the point. What is relevant is the fact that the number of 
man-minutes devoted to a problem by the four members of a real group was forty 
eight, precisely the same as for the four members of a nominal group 
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group is between five and ten.*? The choice of four as the group 
size in the present experiment was based upon the fact that only 
about ninety-six men with appropriate experience in small discus 
sion groups were available, together with the fact that in the 
statistical analysis of this type of experiment is not the number of 
individual subjects but the number of groups. Increasing the size 
of the real groups to five or larger would probably increase the 
number of ideas produced, but it is also probable that an equal, if 
indeed not greater, increase would occur in the number of ideas 
produced by nominal groups of equal size. Hence increasing the 
size of the group would not be expected to alter the conclusion 
reached here. 

Che burden of proof would appear to be upon those who believe 
that with some change or changes in conditions group participation 
when using brainstorming will be found not to inhibit creative 
thinking, but instead to facilitate it. 

It may be appropriate to emphasize in closing that the present 
experiment includes no evaluation of the basic rules of brain 
storming—only an examination of the effects of group partici- 
pation when using brainstorming. Such an evaluation would 
require experiments designed to compare the creativity of individ 
uals or groups following the four basic rules with creativity of 


individuals or groups following some other procedure. 


Ibid., p. 87 


Robert V. Presthus 


Toward a Theory of 


Organizational Behavior 


Several theoretical formulations from sociology and psychology are 
used in an attempt to set down a general theory of organizational 
behavior. The typical bureaucratic model is defined as a “structured 
field,” in the sense that authority, status, and role are clearly articu- 
lated and thus provide behavioral cues that facilitate perception and 
learning. Harry Stack Sullivan’s theory of interpersonal psychiatry is 
incorporated to explain the individual’s reactions to this structured 
environment. His learned deference to authority is geared into the 
organization, mainly through the medium of anxiety reduction. Accept- 
ance of organizational authority is highly reinforced because it reduces 
anxiety by ensuring approval from superiors. Since reactions to author- 
ity will differ in terms of the genetic composition, class, and idiocyn- 
cratic experience of a given individual, three ideal types of accommo- 
dation are posited: the upward-mobiles, the indifferents, and the 
ambivalents. 

Robert V. Presthus is professor of public administration in Cornell 
University and editor of the Administrative Science Quarterly. 


DURING the recent past the analysis of organization has shifted 
from a preoccupation with structured rationality to an emphasis 
upon individual behavior. Much of this emphasis has been socio- 
logical, that is, it is concerned mainly with small groups and with 
the ways in which such groups shape the alignment and use of 
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power in the organization. The following analysis attempts to add 
another dimension to this main drift by pulling together the 
insights of several social sciences into a general theory of organi- 
zational behavior. Such efforts seem required, however crude and 
abstract they may be at this early stage in the development of 
administrative science. 

In line with Merton’s plea for more attention to the interplay 
between bureaucratic structure and personality,’ some psychologi- 
cal formulations are brought to bear upon two major variables, the 
total organizational situation and the individual. Such a frame- 
work seems well suited to the complexity of organizational behav- 
ior, which is the product of interaction among the whole culture, a 
given organization, and an individual personality which itself is 
the result of the genetic composition and unique experience of 
any given individual. In this context an organization may be 
viewed as a miniature society in which traditional social controls 
over the individual appear in sharp focus. The organization draws 
upon the accumulated learning and experience of the individual, 
who brings to it certain socially inculcated attitudes that encourage 
a satisfactory accommodation to the organization’s major values 
and expectations. Obviously not all individuals achieve this kind 
of accommodation, but the vast majority do so at varying levels 
of identification and self-realization. 

Without denying the influence of informal, small-group liaisons, 
we assume that individuals have several reference points other 
than their immediate work group, including the organization as 
a whole. This concept of differentiated reference foci is suggested 
by the dichotomy between “cosmopolitans” and “locals,” between 
those whose loyalty is bound up with their own organization 
(locals) and those whose referential context is profession-wide and 
national (cosmopolitans).? Here we are concerned mainly with 
“locals” who tend to accommodate successfully. While our theory 
necessarily includes an “‘ambivalent” type who tends to reconcile 
inapposite adjustment by resignation, aggression, and withdrawal, 


*Robert K. Merton, Bureaucratic Structure and Personality, Social Forces, 17 (1940), 
560-568. 


*Cf. Alvin W. Gouldner, Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward an Analysis of Latent 
Social Roles, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (Dec. 1957-March 1958), 281-306, 
440-480. 
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this inquiry is directed toward those ‘‘upward-mobiles” and “indif- 
ferents’’ to whom the organizational bargain is either satisfactory 
or at least insufficiently unsatisfactory to provoke disengagement. 
The question thus becomes, What aspects of the dynamic interplay 
between the total organizational situation and the individual 
encourage these different kinds of accommodation? Part of the 
answer seems to lie in the individual's perception of the organi 
zation as a social instrument and in the ways that the organization 
engages the deep-seated attitudes of the individual toward 
authority. 

In this general framework, organization is defined as a system 
of structured interpersonal relations, that is, individuals are dif- 
ferentiated in terms of authority, status, and role with the result 
that personal interaction is prescribed or “structured.” Anticipated 
reactions tend to occur, while ambiguity and spontaneity are 
decreased. It is hypothesized that the resultant psychological field 
has exceptional influence upon learning and accommodation to the 
organization.* A related hypothesis is that behavior will tend to be 
more predictable in complex, structured organizations than in 
so-called voluntary associations. These assumptions reflect Harry 
Stack Sullivan's interpersonal theory of psychiatry and particularly 
his view that “the human organism is so extraordinarily adaptive 
that not only could the most fantastic social rules and regulations 
be lived up to, if they were properly inculcated in the young, but 
they would seem very natural and proper ways of life.’’* It would 
seem that the rational character and demands of the typical big 
organization will surely appear less than “fantastic’’ to its members. 

According to Sullivan, personality is the result of a “‘self-system”’ 
worked out through successful (anxiety-reducing) accommodations 
to the wishes of successive authority figures, such as parents, teach- 

‘By “organization” I mean the ideal-typical bureaucratic model, characterized bv 
large size, hierarchy, specialization, centralized formal power, and an orientation 
toward written rules and tradition as the main guides to behavior. Examples include 
a government bureau, a large university, an industrial concern with something 
over one thousand employees, an army command at the regimental level or above 
Members of these organizations are usually selected on the basis of technical skill; 
typically, they view their vocation as a career, with clearly defined avenues. This 
model is highly idealized, of course, but perhaps no more so than the economist's 


“law” of supply and demand, which has proved quite useful for analytical purposes 
*H. S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry (New York, 1953), p. 6. 
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ers, supervisors, and so on. The theory of anxiety is central, since 
anxiety is the principal medium by which the individual is exposed 
to the values of those in authority. Sullivan’s conclusions as to the 
significance of the anxiety-conformity-approval syndrome can be 
summed up as follows: “I believe it fairly safe to say that anybody 
and everybody devotes much of his lifetime and a great deal of his 
energy. ...to avoiding more anxiety than he already has, and if 
possible, to getting rid of some of this anxiety.’ 

It is assumed here that anxiety is probably the most critical 
variable in organizational behavior, when such behavior is defined 
as an interpersonal process occurring in a highly structured 
environment. Such behavior is always associated with individual 
reactions to authority, which in turn are mediated by anxiety and 
the structure of the immediate interpersonal situation. It is impor- 
tant to add that anxiety occurs along a continuum, ranging from 
extreme, disorganizing fear to the natural uneasiness felt by most 
people in a strange situation. For our purposes, anxiety is defined 
as an unpleasant tension that, in Sullivan’s terms, guides the devel- 
opment of the self-system, is present in some measure in all inter- 
personal relations, and is the main influence determining how such 
relations develop. This degree of tension may be called “adaptive 
anxiety’ because in most cases it facilitates personal accommo- 
dation. In terms of organizational needs, such anxiety and the 
“security operations” that seek to overcome it are usually 
functional. 

This is not to say that anxiety reduction is the only motive for 
accommodation. Individuals seek opportunities for joy, love, self- 
realization, and power, which are not necessarily tied to anxiety, 
although they may be. Certainly, because power in our society can 
usually be equated with the control of organized resources, organi- 
zations provide unusual opportunities to satisfy this drive. But for 
the majority such expansive states as deep emotional satisfaction, 
love, and self-realization are not usually obtainable within the 
organization, which instead tends to stifle the spontaneous, idiosyn- 
cratic satisfactions that individuals seek. The “‘professional mask,” 
the pleasant detachment, the rivalry, and the anxiety that character- 


H. S. Sullivan, “Tensions, Interpersonal and International,” in H. Cantril, ed., 
Tensions That Cause Wars (Urbana, IIl., 1950), p. 95. 
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ize interpersonal relations in big organizations are germane. For 
most of us, impersonality, limited discretion, built-in power inequi- 
ties, and the fact that work often becomes a means of buying more 
meaningful off-the-job satisfactions suggest that less positive motives 
such as anxiety reduction warrant closer analysis. 

Something may now be said about the relation of anxiety to 
learning. Anxiety is apparently a kind of free-floating dread that 
affects most interpersonal relations to some degree. Unlike fear 
which has objective referents, anxiety is often vague. Moreover, 
whereas fear usually relates to physical injury, anxiety relates to 
threats against personal esteem. But anxiety also has a positive 
role: it facilitates learning by sharpening both motivation and per- 
ception. As Sullivan concludes, “The first of all learning is called 
out to avoid recurrence of the extremely unpleasant tension of 
anxiety, which is, and always continues to be, the very antithesis 
of everything good and desirable. ...the child soon learns to dis- 
criminate increasing from decreasing anxiety and to alter activity 
in the direction of the latter. The child learns to chart a course by 
the anxiety gradient.’’® 

Broadly, then, this analysis is grounded in the environmental 
school of psychology, which, without denying the biological 
foundation of human behavior, believes that cultural values play 
a major role in determining man’s character. While this school is a 
minority one in psychology, its formulations seem to me to be most 
useful in analyzing organizational behavior. Believing that social 
institutions shape behavior, this school turns to anthropology and 
sociology as well as biology to understand man. The theory and 
research of cultural anthropology reinforce the view that environ- 
mental conditions largely shape individual behavior and personal- 
ity, since biological impulses such as pugnacity and competitiveness 
take quite different forms in different societies. The attending 
emphasis upon anxiety follows, since it becomes the primary 
mechanism for exposing the individual to cultural pressures. In 
the context of organization, it is significant that both Fromm and 
Thompson agree that the so-called “marketing character,” who 
can be equated with the successful “other-directed” organization 

*Ibid.; also see John Dollard and N. E. Miller, Personality and Psychotherapy (New 


York, 1950), p. 190; O. H. Mowrer, Anxiety Reduction and Learning, Journal of 
Experimental Psychology 27 (1940), 497-516. 
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man, will “often tend to automaton conformity.’ Finally, since 
individual reactions to organizational stimuli are the result of 
learning, the concepts of perception and reinforcement are enlisted 
to help explain behavior in a structured environment. 

These several formulations underlie the present assumption that 
the patent status and power apparatus of organizations sharpens 
anxiety and thus increases the probability that behavior will reflect 
organizational premises. Complex organizations have an excep- 
tional influence upon individual behavior because they are organ- 
ized systems of expectation. Their status and authority symbols 
function as patterns of manifest stimuli that reinforce the human 
tendency to honor majority values. The probability of compliance 
is increased by the fact that organizational behavior is group 
behavior of an exceptionally structured kind. 

All human behavior occurs within some normative framework, 
consciously articulated or (more frequently) tacitly assumed. In 
big organizations there is a fairly consistent hierarchy of values, 
culminating in a final ideal, the “good of the organization.”” Among 
the advantages of such a criterion is its flexibility and ambiguity— 
it can be manipulated to meet most exigencies. Because the organi- 
zation must always compete for popular approval, consumer loyalty, 
and legislative protection and because its power must be constantly 
nourished, its major values become important tactical instruments. 
They are personified by the leaders of the organization and explicit 
in its traditions, and they provide behavioral cues for its rank and 
file. The assumed best interest of the organization thus provides a 
standard for determining policy, evaluating individual perform- 
ance, defining loyalty, and rationalizing injustice if injustice 
becomes necessary. Obviously this standard may be misapplied in 
any given instance, but this possibility is not significant here 
because the decision makers always try to apply it rationally. 

Imperatives such as these are reflected in the psychology of the 
organization. They result in a conscious effort to increase its pre- 
dictability and internal discipline. The organization tends to 


*C. Thompson, Psychoanalysis: Evolution and Development (New York, 1950), 
p. 208; also, for an excellent, methodologically rigorous work which interprets 
behavior in anxiety-reduction terms, see Timothy Leary, Interpersonal Diagnosis of 
Personality: A Functional Theory and Methodology for Personality Evaluation (New 
York, 1957). 
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become a routine of skill, energy, and opinion. The structured 
interpersonal relations with which this analysis is concerned are 
part of this rational climate. They increase the probability that 
individual behavior will reflect organizational necessity. The indi- 
vidual is conditioned to accept the legitimacy of obedience, for 
example, by the very fact that he has been hired to do a specific 
job with explicit obligations, by the provision of rules and regu- 
lations that limit his discretion, and by the definition of his place 
in a hierarchy of authoritative relationships. But such situational 
factors become most meaningful in terms of the psychological 
impact they have upon members of the organization. The resultant 
attitudes, it must be said, obviously help the organization achieve 
its objectives, but they also have certain unanticipated conse- 
quences that are dysfunctional in terms of such goals and of per- 
sonal adjustment.*® 

We turn first to learning theory, because individual accom- 
modation to the organization is essentially a matter of learning. 
Learning may be defined as a modification of behavior resulting 
from repeated exposures to a certain kind of stimuli. Learning 
proceeds according to a stimulus-response mechanism; its effective- 
ness depends upon various factors, including the number and 
strength of existing habits, perception, and the strength of the 
drive evoked by the stimulus. Perception is the process of becom- 
ing acquainted with the environment. Its motives include anxiety 
and what seems to be an instinctive tendency to use our sense 
organs functionally. Random observation suggests that we appraise 
new social situations in order to orient ourselves, to decide what 
role is required. Our perception of a situation defines our behav- 
ioral limits in the sense that its speed and accuracy determine the 
appropriateness of the role we choose. 

Obviously differences in intelligence, emotional maturity, and 
motivation influence perception and behavior. Some individuals 
have a limited social sensitivity, that is, their reactions are inappro- 


priate to the “normal’’ expectations of a given situation. Such 


behaviors reflect, in part, inadequate or distorted perception. 
*Merton, op. cit.; C. Argyris, The Individual and Organization: Some Problems of 
Mutual Adjustment, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (June 1957), 1-24 
*S. S. Stevens, Handbook of Experimental Psychology (New York, 1951), pp. 
357-358. 
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Among higher animals, whose perceptual organization is acquired 
learned), the sensitivity toward, range of, and discrimination 
among stimuli are greater than in lower animals, who depend 
largely upon inherent perceptual fac ility. Man is highly susceptible 
to learning because he is more aware of stimuli and more selective 
than other animals. It is also clear that perception is bound up 
with environment, since the latter provides the potential stimulus 
field. This leads to a basic assumption: Jn the structured milieu 
of a big organization, we can assume that both perception and con- 
ditioning are facilitated by the manifest, authoritative nature of the 
stamull 

Reinforcement is also vital to learning, since it makes possible 
conditioning through rewards and punishments. We know that 
responses which are followed by reinforcement will be learned; 
they will result in changes in the individual's behavior or response 
patterns. Individuals develop certain tensions reflecting needs for 
food, water, sex, recognition, power, security, and so on. The 
behaviors which satisfy these needs are reinforced because they 
reduce the tension generated by the need. The reduction of tension 
is thus an unusually powerful reinforcement. Learning is also medi- 
ated by attitudes, that is, dispositions to act in a certain way. We 
learn things that agree with our preconceptions much easier and 
retain them longer than those that seem alien. Through this 
process of selective perception a steady reinforcement of accepted 
values occurs. The reinforcement that accompanies the reduction 
of other tensions also operates with regard to the anxiety reduction 
achieved by deference to authority. 

While there is disagreement as to the applicability of their find- 
ings to human conduct, Pavlov and Skinner have shown how 
problem-solving in dogs and rats can be conditioned through the 
manipulation of stimuli and the use of rewards and punishments.'® 
Pavlov'’s experiments demonstrated the conditioned response by 
adding a new stimulus, a bell sound, to the environment of dogs 
in a feeding situation. Normally, dogs salivate only when being 
fed or upon seeing food, but after the bell was rung many times 
just before the dogs were fed, Pavlov found that the sound itself 
caused salivation. The animal had become conditioned to the bell 


“I. P. Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes (Cambridge, Eng., 1927); B. F. Skinner, The 
Behavior of Organisms (New York, 1938) 
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sound. Skinner's experiments with rats illustrate the importance 
of reinforcement in learning, using the reward principle. A hun- 
gry rat, placed in an empty box equipped with only a lever which 
releases food to him, will in time depress the lever. The conse- 
quent reduction of hunger increases the chances that the rat will 
repeat the action. This is a nice example of the need-reduction 
principle in behavior or learning. 

Reinforcement and motivation, building upon individual needs 
and the perceived means to meet them, lead to learning and habit 
formation. Through learning, the individual gradually selects from 
among several potential behaviors those which seem to have the 
best consequences in a given situation. The rationality of his 
choices will vary according to his intelligence, knowledge, infor- 
mation in a given situation, social perceptivity, and so on. Jn a 
bureaucratic setting, the predictability of behavior and the proba- 
bility that it will be functional in organizational terms are greatly 
enhanced by the limited number of behavioral alternatives. Func- 
tional responses are reinforced by rewards. In bureaucratic occu- 
pations an obvious example is the granting of frequent yet small 
pay increases. We can assume that the stimuli which elicit desired 
reactions are manipulated in terms of organization needs. Such 
manipulation occurs at various levels of sophistication, but the 
harnessing of social science research to commercial objectives, 
advertising and sales psychology (e.g., the impact of repetition), 
opinion surveys, consumer research, the professionalization of char- 
ity fund drives, and so forth suggests the growth in the systematic 
molding of human behavior. 

Something must now be said about authority, which is among 
the main conditions of organized behavior. Authority is usually 
defined as the ability to elicit compliance whether or not the 
employee believes an order ought to be obeyed. In the sense that 
the leader must be able to secure consent from his followers, it is 
clear that authority, like power, is reciprocal. This definition of 
authority is acceptable if we remember that the symbol “consent” 
has more than merely permissive connotations and that consent is 
only the final, manifest expression of many complex motivations, 
mediated by the current interpersonal situation and the personali- 
ties of those concerned. We must ask why the individual accepts 
authority. 
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To say that authority is defined by consent suggests that the 
subordinate has a real choice between acceptance and refusal, that 
his response to an authoritative order is an “either-or” proposi- 
tion.!! But this view not only neglects the disparities in power and 
security between the organization and the individual and between 
different individuals in the same organization; it also posits too 
great a degree of free will and too simple a social situation. Here 
again psychology and anthropology are helpful.?* As we have seen, 
from infancy on the individual is trained to defer to authority. He 
develops over time a generalized deference to the authority of 
parenthood, experience, knowledge, power, and status. Moreover, 
in any given dependency situation, many factors operate to negate 
the “either-or” notion. There are so many degrees of compliance, 
ranging all the way from enthusiasm to resignation, that outright 
rejection of an order becomes a gross and unlikely alternative, 
particularly among highly socialized (aggression-repressing) mem- 
bers of the organization. (We assume that most middle- and upper- 
level members will tend to be highly socialized owing to the tech- 
nical demands of organization and the extended education required 
to gain the necessary skills.) We assume that consent will be normal. 
In a structured situation, when consent is withheld it is expressed 
in socially acceptable terms: orders are evaded, misunderstood, for- 
gotten, or projected upon someone “better qualified,” and so on. 
In any event, so long as subordinates know that a superior controls 
ultimate sanctions to compel obedience if his orders are resisted, 
how can authority validly be defined as a matter of consent? 

When authority and the symbols that define it are organized and 
patent and there are known sanctions to encourage desired reac- 
tions, we seem to have left the permissive level of influence for the 
authoritative level of power. In terms of a continuum of sanctions, 
we can say that authority is a condition that is subject to being 
reinforced by sanctions, while influence usually secures compliance 
without reference to sanctions. This difference accounts in part for 
our assumption that interpersonal relations in big organizations 

“Cf. Chester I. Barnard, Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), 
pp. 163-169. 

“Among others, see A. Inkeles and D. J. Levinson, “National Character: The Study 
of Modal Personality and Sociocultural Systems,” in Gardner Lindzey, ed., Hand- 


book of Social Psychology (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 990-993; M. Mead, Soviet 
Attitudes Toward Authority (New York, 1951). 
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tend to rest upon authoritative premises rather than upon influen- 
tial ones. This is not to say that organizations do not use influence. 
With the possible exception of those in military organizations, 
interpersonal relations are usually articulated in permissive terms, 
but there is little reason to suppose that those concerned are 
unaware of the relative power disequilibrium. Moreover, aside 
from other motives for consent such as personal ambition, anxiety 
reduction, and the desire for group approval, the very fact that an 
order emanates from someone with higher status and more power 
tends to induce consent based upon an assumed legitimacy of his 
role. This is only another way of saying that the very fact of hier- 
archy in complex organizations encourages compliance. 

Obviously authority in organizations does not always function 
hierarchically. In addition to informal loci of power, there is the 
fact that technical skill demands recognition. ‘hus a superior must 
often defer where technical considerations are decisive. Yet as the 
experience of the atomic physicists suggests, the control of tech- 
nical personnel in terms of recruitment, promotions, security, and 
the ends to which the product will be put is usually determined by 
authority according to the formal hierarchy. The conflicts between 
administrators and scientists and researchers on this score are well 
documented." 

An appraisal of authority must also include the fact that big 
organizations are composed of many subhierarchies, each bound 
together by authority, interest, and values in a way similar to that 
in the total organization. Each has its internal power structure 
headed by a leader who is supreme within his own system, but who 
is a nonleader when viewed from the perspective of the larger 
hierarchy. This devolution of power has important consequences. 
It ensures discipline, since the life chances of those in each sub- 
hierarchy are determined largely through representations made on 
their behalf by such subleaders. As a result, an upward-looking pos- 
ture characterizes the whole organization. The will of the minority 
is transmitted downward through the organiz*tion by the sublead- 
ers, reinforcing their own authority and status vis-a-vis their sub- 


hierarchy. 


%Among others, see Administrative Science Quarterly vol. 1, Special Issue on the 
Administration of Research (Dec. 1956). 
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Here the ambiguity of personal and organizational goals may be 
seen. To retain his position and preserve the hope of future 
rewards, each subleader must simultaneously promote organization- 
wide values and yet retain the loyalty of his immediate associates 
by defending their interests against both competing subhierarchies 
and neglect by the elite. Although ambivalence may result, his 
career is in the hands of the elite, and we can assume that he will 
give priority to its will, as he must if he is to fulfill his role as an 
agent for carrying out its policy. He will be measured by the loyalty 
and affirmation with which organization policies are effected. Thus 
the tribute that the upward mobile subleader pays for marginal 
power and localized status is upward-directed anxiety and ambigu- 
ous interpersonal relations. 

In sum, authority includes legal, psychological, moral, and tech- 
nical factors. Their relative weights vary with the particular situ- 
ation, mainly in terms of how manifest and compelling the authori- 
tative stimuli are. Thus the hypothesis: The more obvious and 
powerful (structured) the stimuli in a given interpersonal situation 
are, the more predictable and constant the response. 

Despite the complexity resulting from the interplay of these 
situational and psychological factors, we can assume that bureau- 
cratic structure produces exceptional probabilities that individuals 
will defer. We know that the recognition that one occupies a hier- 
archical position clearly subordinate to others encourages def- 
erence. We also know that a positive assumption of authority on 
whatever grounds enhances compliance. Haythorn found that 
“when one member of a group was aggressive, self-confident, inter- 
ested in an individual solution to a task, and showed initiative, the 
other members of the group showed less of such behavior than 
they normally did.”'* This tendency reflected the group's desire 
to avoid conflict. The way that group values are imposed will be 
considered presently, after we have seen how the organization 
encourages the loyalty and obedience of its members. 

As Donald Calhoun has suggested, this is done by convincing 
the followers of the legitimacy and rationality of the organization, 
mainly by equating authority with ethical and ideological prin- 

“Cited in L. F. Carter, “Leadership and Small-Group Behavior,” in M. Sherif 


and M. O. Wilson, eds., Group Relations at the Crossroads (Norman, Okla., 1953), 
p 273 
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ciples.1® Of course, all institutions strive to find some basis other 
than sheer power for their authority. Evocative symbols and rituals 
are enlisted to inspire loyalty to the organization. If loyalty is to be 
thought merited, the values and motives, as well as the routine 
behaviors, of the organization must be seen as selfless; if possible 
the organization must appear to be the embodiment of certain 
universal ideals that are beyond individual criticism. This process 
may be called legitimation. 

Max Weber posited three kinds of legitimacy: legal, traditional, 
and charismatic. The first is based upon the assumption that the 
organization seeks the good of everyone and merits support accord- 
ingly. Traditional legitimacy is the belief that the organization and 
its values are hallowed by age and experience and ought not be 
challenged by any time-blinded individual. Charismatic legitimacy 
is based upon an irrational faith in the values and goals of the 
organization and its leaders. The charismatic personality is able to 
inspire among his followers a desire for sacrifice and devotion. 

Most organizations enlist all of these legitimations in justifying 
their claims to loyalty, and the appeals are usually articulated in 
terms of the general welfare. It is necessary, however, for organi- 
zations to simplify what is really happening, since their objectives 
are actually more complex and less disinterested than this. While 
they do in part seek to advance the common good, they are also 
concerned with perpetuating the organization and its individual 
prerogatives and with mediating conflicting demands within the 
organization. As Calhoun says, however, if mass loyalty is to be 
maintained, all three activities must be rationalized in terms of the 
first objective. Since it is impossible to define the general welfare, 
much less achieve it, the organization is obliged to draw upon 
another ideological resource, the myth that it is founded upon 
unquestionable, unchanging principles. 

Once these principles are accepted, it becomes possible to attrib- 
ute any patent shortcomings, blunders, and injustice of the organ- 
ization to its members, leaving its ideals intact. This sacrificial 
behavior is seen in the dramatic “confessions” that occur period- 
ically in the Communist party, but mechanisms that differ mainly 

*I am indebted here and elsewhere to his insightful paper, “The Illusion of 


Rationality,” in R. Taylor, ed., Life, Language, Law: Essays in Honor of Arthur 
Bentley (Yellow Springs, O., 1957). 
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in degree are employed by most big organizations. Necessity 
demands that failure be personalized and projected in a way which 
shows that human error was involved rather than organizational 
legitimacy. Certain highly self-conscious organizations, among 
which one can safely include the Marine Corps, the medical pro- 
fession, and the Foreign Service, exhibit this collective idealization, 
often evoking exceptional loyalty from enchanted members. By 
contrast the individual may appear to himself to be ineffectual. 
The ritual, continuity, and power of the organization reinforce 
this self-perception. 

Another psychological aspect of big organization is the illusion 
of unanimity among its members. Differences of interest and opin- 
ion are ignored in an effort to present a public image of discipline 
and unity that will enhance the organization's competitive chances. 
Dissent is confined within the organization. Once a decision has 
been hammered out, everyone must accept it, since further discus- 
sion would impair the desired solidarity. In part, the tendency of 
organizations to limit participation reflects a desire to avoid the 
appearance of internal disharmony that active participation entails. 
The common organizational requirement that communications be 
cleared through a “public information” agency is germane. The 
remarks of uninstructed members can thus be dismissed more easily 
as unauthorized. It follows that only certain individuals are actually 
responsible spokesmen. These are its priests, who explain the 
organization to the outside world, interpret its catechism, and 
rationalize any disparity between its ideals of service and its 
daily behavior. 

To increase the probability that individual behavior will reflect 
the unanimity principle, various appeals are invoked. Affirmative 
sumuli include inspirational calls for loyalty, sacrifice, perpetu- 
ation of the organization's ideals, and so forth. Negative stimuli 
are latent but powerful. The organization depends mainly upon 
the sensitivity, the learned deference behaviors, the anxiety-reduc- 
tion needs, and the ambition of the individual. Such psychological 
mechanisms reduce the need for sanctions. This climate permits us 
to view the complex organization as an institution of learning 
which calls upon deep-seated individual needs and experiences to 
support ends that in point of time and significance are often prior 
to those of any given individual. In effect the individual's “‘self- 
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system” of successful accommodation to authority is coopted by 
the organization, and the stimuli that initially induced its develop- 
ment are systematically reinforced in ways described below. 

Some of the implications of learning theory for organized behav- 
ior can now be specified. We suggested earlier that organizations 
elicited an exceptionally strong tendency to defer and, generally 
speaking, that it seemed reasonable to assume that the consistency 
of individual responses was correlated with the power and ease of 
recognition of stimuli. Psychologically speaking, the very definition 
of a “structured field”’ is that stimuli are stable, obvious, and com- 
pelling, in the sense that they define appropriate behavior. Learn- 
ing is a function of perception and motivation, and beth depend 
upon the quality and the number of stimuli, as well as upon indi- 
vidual sensitivity and receptivity. We have also defined bureau- 
cratic structure as a system of manifest, authoritative stimuli, rein- 
forced by known sanctions and a high reward potential. A related 
hypothesis follows: Individual responses will be more certain and 
constant in bureaucratic structure than in so-called “voluntary asso- 
ciations.” To put it another way, big organizations have decided 
influence on individual behavior patterns, which are defined as a 
consistent way of reacting to interpersonal situations. 

Perhaps the most common kind of manifest and authoritative 
stimuli are status and prestige indexes. In organizations status and 
authority are designated by appropriate symbols including title, 
size of office, accessibility, and income. In this sense the organiza- 
tion presents a “‘structured field.’’ Such indexes, which differenti- 
ate members on the bases of authority, prestige, skill, and seniority, 
enhance the structured character of organizations by providing a 
network of signals that curtail spontaneity, limit alternatives, and 
generally define interpersonal relations. For this reason status 
consciousness tends to become a built-in part of bureaucratic 
psychology, as well as a necessary personal skill. 

The present importance of status symbols seems to reflect a 
change from an economy of scarcity to one of conspicuous consump- 
tion. But conspicuous consumption is difficult to achieve today 
because mass production and productivity have made the symbols 
of material success available on so large a scale. The resulting dis- 
enchantment of once-favored classes is interestingly seen in the 
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Middle East, where the periphery of material benefits is slowly 
being expanded through industrialization and inflation. There 
the elite feels deprived, owing to the loss of indexes that once set 
it apart. In the United States the diminution of this psychic income 
suggests that subtle, nonmaterial distinctions will become more 
highly valued, since they will be more difficult to establish. 

The social framework of status also includes the fact that its 
symbols tend to become a substitute for values no longer attainable. 
The declining opportunity for individual autonomy through self- 
employment, which reflects the trend toward size, concentration, 
and difficulty of entry; the employment of the “independent” pro- 
fessions on a salary basis; the devaluation of professional training 
and increased status anxiety—all seem related.'® The effort to 
achieve status through word magic is suggested in the attempts to 
borrow prestige by assigning status-laden titles to socially devalued 
jobs: news analyst for reporter, mortician for undertaker, execu- 
tive for salesman, engineer for all sorts of routine jobs, and the 
widespread cooptation of the honored symbol “professional.” 

The American assumption of upward mobility, generation by 
generation, is thus related to status idealization. A cross-cultural 
comparison with class-bound European and Middle East societies 
suggests that in time sheer age, the maturing of the economy, and 
declining occupational mobility in the United States will tend to 
aggravate status consciousness, resulting in greater reliance upon 
inherited distinctions as objective means to status become more 
difficult to achieve. A free and easy democracy requires a social 
and economic situation in which there is relatively free access to 
abundant natural resources. A mature society checkmates this com 
petitive situation as the lessons of power are learned by previously 
disadvantaged groups, and an uneasy equilibrium between major 

*This interpretation of master occupational trends is based mainly upon the 
emergence of an “employee” society and the implications of this for the conditions 
of individual participation. The most objective index for this interpretation is the 
sharp increase in the number of salaried employees that has accompanied indus 
trialization during this century. In the United States the total gainfully employed 
population increased by 49 per cent from 1910 to 1940. During this time the number 
of individual proprietors increased by 17 per cent, manual workers by 49 per cent, 
and salaried eraployees by 127 per cent (R. Bendix, Work and Authority [New York, 
1956], pp. 211, 211-226 passim). See also Statistical Abstracts of the United States for 
these years. 
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interests tends to follow. In this milieu big organizations turn to 
subtle status rewards as compensation for personal dependence and 
limited mobility. The honoring of seniority is an obvious example, 
as is the small gap between initial and upper-level incomes in the 
bureaucratized occupations."* 

As a rule those who have organizational power possess excep 
tional status and prestige reinforcements, such as size and décor of 
office, expense accounts, and staff and secretarial assistance (ideally 
including a handsome private secretary whose loyalty and maternal 
protectiveness may achieve Freudian intensity), that formalize 
access and encourage attitudes of deference. Such stimuli are patent 
and compelling, and we can assume that the responses to them will 
be more predictable than in less structured situations. Their effec- 
tiveness is increased by the fact that status anxiety is common in 
big organizations. 

In addition to being obvious and authoritative, organizational 
stimuli are relatively constant. Authority and its symbols are struc- 
tured so that the individuals who personify it may change, but the 
system of authority relationships remains. Indeed, bureaucratic 
structure may be defined as a relatively permanent system of 
authority relationships. As a result there is little ambiguity o1 
uncertainty about rights and obligations which attach to the “‘posi- 
tion” rather than to its incumbent. In comparison with social and 
political power, which is often vague and transitory, organizational 
power is obvious and definable. Moreover, insofar as organized 
behavior is group behavior, the authority of legitimated stimuli is 
increased by sheer numbers. The acceptance of organization values 
by the majority fosters a consensus that makes dissent seem 
quixotic. 

As was discussed earlier in this paper, such conformity responses 
have a basis in individual learning and experience, namely, in the 
successive authority relationships that begin in childhood. It may 
be assumed that the individual develops considerable sensitivity to 
authority in all interpersonal situations. An example of the result- 
ing pattern of anticipated reactions is the effect of rank insignia 
in the military. The mere sight of a high-rank symbol, identifiable 


"For a careful study of the bureaucratization of work conditions, see T Caplow 
The Sociology of Work (Minneapolis, 1957). 
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at twenty paces, evokes a whole battery of conditioned responses 
from those affected. The relationship is reciprocal; all concerned 
know what their proper roles are. Deference, degree of familiarity, 
tone of voice—indeed the whole character of the interpersonal situ- 
ation is mediated with ease and dispatch by this single evocative 
cue. For most organizations the operational consequence of such 
signals seems clear: the more patent and authoritative the stimulus, 
the more prompt and certain the response. Related functional 
aspects of status systems include the recognition of individual 
achievement and the legitimation of formal authority. 

An interesting latent consequence of status-directed behavior is 
an exaggerated picture of conformity demands, which is often dys- 
functional because it aggravates the fear of action and responsibility 
often seen in big organizations. As A. K. Davis shows, the military 
situation encourages an “affirm and conform” pattern of accommo- 
dation, reflecting the overemphasis on authority and _ status 
anxiety.1* This distorted perception reflects the anxiety of the 
individual to please his superiors. Since the elite is remote and its 
will in specific instances cannot be known definitely, the individual 
seeks to anticipate its expectations. As a result such expectations 
may seem more compelling than they really are. The individual 
is not inclined to underestimate them for fear of alienating those 
upon whom his career chances rest, and he thereby increases the 
burden of his anxiety. This rule of exaggerated response seems to 
be a common dysfunctional consequence of big organization. 

Despite such consequences, the over-all psychological situation is 
generally economical, ensuring internal discipline, dispatch, and a 
minimum of overt interpersonal conflict. Bureaucracy’s task is sim- 
plified because the reactions it evokes are already deep-seated, hav- 
ing been inculcated by a succession of social institutions. Since 
birth the individual has been conditioned to operate in a structured 
environment. Noncoercive sanctions including custom, mobility 
expectations, and potential rewards practically eliminate the use of 
gross instruments of control. Because obedience becomes almost 
automatic, its significance is easily overlooked, or it may be 
repressed as an uncomfortable reality in a society where individual- 

on 


“A. K. Davis, Bureaucratic Patterns in the Navy Officer Corps, Social Forces, 27 
Dec. 1948), 143-153. 
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ism is a pervasive theme. This notwithstanding, authority relations 
in any society become institutionalized between parent and child, 
teacher and student, leader and follower, officer and man, boss and 
worker, and so on. Although the resulting power situation may be 
activated by imperative cues, usually the mere presence of an 
authority figure, his spoken name, or an appropriate stimulus such 
as a title or military rank is sufficient to provoke desired responses. 
We have seen that organisms become conditioned to whole classes 
of stimuli. The patterns of obedience initiated by parents become 
generalized to accommodate a whole range of such authoritative 
stimuli. 

We can assume that the anxiety evoked by authority sharpens 
the individual’s perception of organization cues. Pavlov was among 
the first to argue (on the basis of empirical observation in mental 
institutions) that anxious people acquire conditioned responses 
with exceptional rapidity and stability. More recent evidence sup 
ports this view. Eysenck cites a study in which normal individuals 
required twenty-five repetitions of a nonsense syllable accompanied 
by a buzzer stimulus before a conditioned response was established, 
whereas anxiety neurotics required only eight repetitions.'® Simi- 
larly, a study by Franks comparing neurotics, normals, and hysterics 
found that conditioning was much faster and more efficient among 
neurotics.*° If, as Sullivan insists, most of us spend much of our 
time trying to reduce the anxiety we already have and to avoid 
getting more, we can assume that anxiety reduction by deferring 
to authoritative others will be a common behavior in complex 
organizations. Because the range of potential responses is thus 
limited, behavior becomes more predictable. 

Since complex organizations are composed of many small groups 
representing different skills and values, the structure and the ps\ 
chology of such groups must be considered. For this analysis a 
selected aspect of group theory seems most useful. While small 
groups serve as instruments for mediating idiosyncratic personal 
needs and for wielding informal power, they also contribute to the 
“structured field” being examined here. It is well known that after 
an initial exploratory period small groups become stratified; 


*E. Eysenck, The Psychology of Politics (London, 1954), pp. 260-261. 
Franks, cited in ibid. 
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authority becomes structured in a way similar to that in the larger 
organization. Freud argued that small-group behavior was best 
understood as an extension of the early family situation in which 
the father’s role of authority was assumed by the group leader.*? 
We can safely conclude that each group develops its own social 
structure and its means of controlling its members.”* 

From the perspective of a given individual, his own group tends 
to become “the organization.’ Usually he performs a given task 
in company with other specialists, organized in a hierarchy on the 
bases of skill, seniority, empathy, physical strength, or whatever the 
going indexes of evaluation are. Since his work satisfactions and 
his life chances are often bound up with this group, the individual 
may develop considerable loyalty to it, regarding other groups as 
competitors. He will probably form personal alliances within the 
group, and he will tend to rank each member. Some individuals 
will be accorded leadership, while others will be catalogued as 
followers. The point of reference for such ranking is often the 
individual's perception of his own status in the group, as well as 
the degree to which each member seems to have internalized the 
group's norms. 

This process of structuring gives the small group a hierarchical 
quality, validated by the tacit endorsement of the entire group. 
The members apparently seek an equilibrium so that anticipated 
reactions become the basis of interaction. If groups are to function, 
such structuring must exist. In any informal group situation, once 
a goal is set certain individuals gradually assume positions of lead- 
ership; in a relatively brief time the resulting pattern becomes 
crystallized because it meets both operational and emotional needs. 
In such situations the individual tends to seek “consensual valida- 
tion” of his own attitudes by comparing them with those of the 

“For an account of Freud’s contributions to sociology, including his exquisite 
dictum that sociology can never be more than applied psychology, see Ernest Jones, 
The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud (New York, 1957), III, 334-348. 

Among others, see W. F. Whyte, Street Corner Society, 2d ed. (Chicago, 1955), 
and his “Status in the Kitchen,” in Human Relations in the Restaurant Industry 
New York, 1948); George C. Homans, The Human Group (New York, 1950); L. 
Festinger, S. Schacter, and Kurt Back, Social Pressures in Informal Groups (New York, 
1950), chs. v, vi; A. Hare, F. Borgatta, R. Bales, Small Groups: Studies in Social Inter- 


action (New York, 1955); Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy: A Study of 
Interpersonal Relations in Two Government Agencies (Chicago, 1955), ch. x. 
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group. That is, he tends to look elsewhere, to the group and its 
authority figures, for cues that define approved opinions.** 

The individual's deference to group or majority norms has been 
established by many experimental studies, including a celebrated 
one by M. Sherif.** Using a common perceptual illusion—that a 
stationary light in a dark room seems to be moving about—he 
found that different individuals gave consistently different judg- 
ments as to the pattern of the alleged movements. He next placed 
three such individuals together and found that under group influ- 
ence each abandoned his earlier judgment in favor of a common 
evaluation, which nevertheless retained the illusion that the light 
moved. Another experiment, involving a situation where an objec- 
tively correct answer was possible, is of equal interest.*° S. E. Asch 
placed a small group (from seven to nine persons) in a classroom, 
explaining that they would be shown lines of different lengths and 
that their task was to match those of equal length. The lines were 
placed vertically on a large card, with the index line on another 
card placed alongside. Each subject called out the number of the 
line he believed identical with the index line. Three trials were 
given. During the first two the experiment proceeded without 
difficulty, since the distinctions between the lines were obvious. 
But on the third trial one member began to call out numbers that 
were different from the others. Without his knowledge all other 
members of the group had been instructed to give unanimously 
wrong answers. Following the matching, the unique individual 
was questioned by the group. Was it likely that he could have been 
right and everyone else wrong? What were the reasons for his 
judgments, and so on? Finally he was told about the prearrange- 

*In Sullivan’s terms, this process of “consensual validation” occurs as part of the 
development of the “self-system”; it is a process whereby the individual learns to 
define himself as others define him. In organizations, where the indexes of validation 
(status and power) are highly visible, this process must operate with exceptional 
effectiveness. In contrast, say, to the anonymity of informal associations or urban life, 
individuals can be quickly and accurately categorized, since personal worth is often 
equated with achieved status and power. It would seem, therefore, that here again 
a common social mechanism (consensual validation) is aggravated by the peculiar 
conditions of complex organization. It must be added that Sullivan regards con- 
sensual validation as largely a preadolescent phenomenon and concludes that it is a 
positive aid to individual adjustment. 

*M. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology (New York, 1952). 

*S§. E. Asch, Social Psychology (New York, 1952). 
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ment and its objectives. For our purposes, the important thing is 
that despite the obvious length differences and the ease of matching 
them, after a series of tests one-third of such dissenting individuals 
accepted the judgment of the group. Asch divided these “yielders” 
into three categories: those who actually thought they saw what the 
majority saw; those who almost immediately decided, “I am wrong, 
they are right’; and those who were not much concerned with 
accuracy, but who suppressed their own judgment because of a 
compelling need to conform. 

A study by L. Coch and J. R. P. French dealing with resistance 
to change in a factory is also suggestive.*® Following a slight change 
in her job, a machine operator produced at a reduced rate of fifty 
units per hour. Some ten days later, however, she again reached 
normal production and soon began to exceed the rates of her group. 
She then became the target of considerable abuse as a “rate 
buster,’ whereupon her productivity decreased to the group’s level. 
Three weeks after the change, all the other operators were trans- 
ferred, leaving this girl alone. Within four days she was turning 
out eighty-three units per hour, and she produced steadily at that 
rate thereafter. 

Compliance in organizations is thus encouraged by a variety of 
sanctions, most of which invoke the anxiety-conformity-approval 
syndrome but vary considerably according to the situation and the 
personalities concerned. Given dominant values of success and 
security, middle-class child training and education seem to foster a 
high degree of adaptive anxiety, discipline, and repression of 
aggression in outside-the-home interpersonal relations, whereas a 
lower-class milieu is somewhat more tolerant of aggression.27 In 
industrial work situations ridicule, censure, and even blows are 

*I.. Coch and J. R. P. French, Overcoming Resistance to Change, Human Rela- 
tions, 1 (1948), 512-532. 

"A. Davis, “Socialization and Adolescent Personality,” in G. E. Swanson, T. M. 
Newcomb, and E. L. Hartley, eds., Readings in Social Psychology (New York, 1952), 
pp. 520-531; A. Davis and R. Havighurst, Father of the Man (Boston, 1947); A. Davis, 
Social-Class Influences upon Learning (Cambridge, Mass., 1948); A. Davis and R 
Havighurst, Social Class and Color Differences in Child Rearing, American Sociologi 
cal Review, 11 (1946), 494-501; A. C. Kinsey et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male (Philadelphia, 1948). More recent studies, however, raise questions about the 
extent of class differences in socialization; among others, see R. A. Littman, R. C. A. 


Moore, and John Pierce-Jones, Social Class Differences in Child Rearing, American 
Sociological Review, 22 (1957), 694-703. 
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used to discipline nonconformants. On the other hand, in organi- 
zations engaged in highly technical work requiring considerable 
education and training (correlated in turn with middle-class social 
expectations), we find that sanctions are apt to be rather more 
Machiavellian and that rewards meet status needs to a greater 
extent than they do economic ones. 

Any useful theory must account for such differences, and research 
in the framework outlined above would have to differentiate 
among organization members according to class, motivation, edu- 
cational background, and attitudes toward authority, since these 
factors play a significant role in accommodation. I would propose 
three general patterns of accommodation to the bureaucratic situ- 
ation: the upward-mobiles, the indifferents, and the ambivalents. 
(There is some evidence that items in the Adorno “F”’ scale are 
helpful in identifying each type.**) A preliminary sketch of each 
ideal type follows. Type one is characterized by an ability to identi- 
fy with the long-range, abstract goals of the total organization and 
to make these a meaningful basis for participation, in other words, 
to accept the legitimacy and rationality of the organization. Allied 
with this attitude is a capacity for action despite conflicting alter- 
natives and contradictory aims; the organization’s values are 
accepted as decisive. An acceptance of the demands and operational 
necessity of the organization’s authority and status systems seems 
another functional attitude. For example, it is well known that the 
successful executive tends to regard his superiors as friendly and 
sympathetic.*® These formulations permit us to suggest a third 
major research hypothesis: Individual patterns of accommodation 
to the organization are associated with attitudes toward authority 
and with socioeconomic status. 

Type two, the indifferents, seem to comprise the most common 
pattern of accommodation. Rejecting majority values of success 
and power, the indifferent’s orientation is essentially extravoca- 
tional. His work is separated from the assumed-to-be more mean- 
ingful aspects of life. His references lie outside the organization, 
which merely provides the income necessary to indulge off-the-job 
satisfactions; and unlike the upward-mobiles, these activities rarely 

*See T. W. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personality (New York, 1950). 


*Among others, see Burleigh Gardner, Successful and Unsuccessful Executives, 
Advanced Management, 13 (Sept. 1948), 116-125. 
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reinforce his organizational role. His relationship with the organi- 
zation is essentially an economic bargain in which he sells his time 
and energy for a certain number of hours per week but jealously 
guards the remaining time as his own. 

The third type of adjustment pattern is to be seen in the ambiv- 
alents, who comprise that small minority who can neither resist 
the appeals of power and success available through the organization 
nor play the role required to attain them. The ambivalent seems 
to need security, which the organization's structure and power 
could provide, but he is temperamentally unable to make the 
accommodation necessary to obtain it. This conflict seems to reflect 
inapposite views toward authority and an aggressive sense of indi- 
viduality which will not permit him to accept the organization as a 
collective instrument seeking ends that are beyond those of any 
individual in point of time and significance. He is thus unable 
to make decisions in terms of organizational premises, exhibiting 
instead a particularistic point of view which places friendship and 
similar subjective values above the objective universalistic values 
that ensure success in the upward-mobiles’ case. As E. G. Mishler 
has shown, “particularism,” or the preference for individual over 
against collective (organizational) values, is ‘‘associated with the 
rejection of authority, a permissive view of dissent, an acceptance 
of one’s own impulses, and an objective appraisal of one’s par- 
ents.”’°° On this basis it seems appropriate to suggest a relationship 
between particularism, which is organizationally dysfunctional 
and characteristic of the ambivalent type, and universalism, which 
is organizationally functional and characteristic of the upward- 
mobile type. 

CONCLUSION 


Several psychological formulations that may contribute to the 
understanding of individual behavior in complex organizations 
have been suggested. Sullivan’s interpersonal theory of psychiatry, 
which assumes that the social environment has a major role to play 


*F. B. Mishler, Personality Characteristics and the Resolution of Role Conflicts 
Public Opinion Quarterly, vol. 17 (Spring 1953); see also S. A. Stouffer and J. Toby 
“Role Conflict and Personality,” in T. Parsons and E. Shils, eds., Toward a General 
Theory of Action (Cambridge, Mass., 1951). Burleigh Gardner's research findings that 
successful executives tend to idealize their parents, and particularly their fathers, 
while maintaining somewhat less identification with their mothers, is also germane 
op. cit.). 
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in shaping personality, provided the framework for a theory of 
individual accommodation to the organization defined as a social 
microcosm. Anxiety is central to this theory, since it seems to pro- 
vide the principal mechanism for determining individual reactions 
to organizational authority. The organization is defined as a system 
of structured interpersonal relations, in which preorganizational 
attitudes of the individual toward authority are geared into the 
organization. In psychological terms, the patent assignment of 
authority, status, and role in the complex organization constitutes 
a structured field which eases functional behavior because appropri- 
ate behaviors are designated by the situation. Anticipated reactions 
tend to govern. Three research hypotheses were suggested: The 
more patent and authoritative (structured) the stimuli in a given 
interpersonal situation, the more predictable and constant is the 
response; individual behavior will be more constant and predict- 
able in complex organizations than in so-called voluntary types 
of associations; and individual patterns of accommodation to the 
organization are associated with attitudes toward authority and 
with socioeconomic status. Finally, three ideal-types of individual 


accommodation were suggested. 


James A. Robinson 


Decision Making in the 


House Rules Committee 


The process by which an important congressional committee, the 
U.S. House of Representative’s Rules Committee, makes its decisions ts 
analyzed in terms of a series of propositions containing the following 
three major variables: spheres of competence, communication and infor- 
mation, and motivation. The making of decisions in a legislative com- 
mittee appears to resemble decision making in other organized political 
situations.} 

The author, who holds a doctorate in political science, is research 
associate with Northwestern University’s Graduate Program of Research 
and Training in International Relations, as well as a Congressional 
Fellow. 


AMONG the central concerns of those who labor toward a science 
of political behavior is a search for the major variables in the 
making of decisions within political and other organizational 
systems. Within the American congressional system it has long been 
taken for granted that committees occupy crucial roles in the 


*This article, based on data in my doctoral dissertation (“Decision-Making in the 
Committee on Rules,” Department of Political Science, Northwestern University 
1957), was written while I was a Congressional Fellow of the American Political 
Science Association. In addition to acknowledging my gratitude for this opportunity, 
I wish to pay tribute to Mr. William C. Gibbons, associate director of the APSA, who 
administered the Congressional Fellowship Program in a way that encouraged 
theoretical interests amidst practical political experience. 
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process of deciding public policy. The literature on Congress, how- 
ever, reveals few attempts to identify the important variables which 
would help to explain why and how committees make decisions. 
When legislative committees have been studied, the results have 
been historical or descriptive treatments or the evaluation of par- 
ticular policies. Even case histories or biographies of legislation 
often do not state explicit, behavioral propositions about the legis- 
lative process of making decisions.* When variables such as party 
and constituency have been studied, they have been analyzed not 
as they affect committees, but at the roll-call stage, where quanti- 
tative data is most readily available.* Room remains for an attempt, 
however faltering, to state some propositions about congressional 
decision making at the committee stage. 

The utility of formulating propositions of wide generality is 
that they apply to the making of decisions in many contexts. If the 
making of every decision were regarded as a wholly unique event 
or series of events, no generalizations would be capable of discovery, 
for they would not exist. It is really an empirical question, how- 
ever, whether there are common denominators among decisions, 
and not until some concentrated effort is taken in that direction 
may one rest assured that the labor is worthless. If generalizations 
of wide applicability can be found, by definition they would be 
more useful than knowledge of unique events because they would 
pertain to many decisions. What is useful about the law of gravi- 
tation is not that it explains and predicts the behavior of a single 
apple falling from one tree, but that it explains and predicts the 
behavior of all unsupported objects. Political science does not 
appear to be approaching a “break-through’’ comparable to the 
Newtonian synthesis, but an increasing number of studies are 
building a body of empirical generalizations about political behav- 

E.g., Eleanor Dennison, The Senate Foreign Relations Committee (Stanford, Calif., 
1942); Albert C. F. Westphal, The House Committee on Foreign Affairs (New York, 
1942); Robert K. Carr, The House Committee on Un-American Activities (Ithaca, 
N.Y., 1952). An exception is Ralph K. Huitt, The Congressional Committee: A Case 
Study, American Political Science Review, 48 (1954), 340-365. 

*E.g., Stephen K. Bailey, Congress Makes a Law (New York, 1950); James A. Robin- 
son, Anti-Sedition Legislation and Loyalty Investigations in Oklahoma (Norman, 
Okla., 1956). 

‘See, for example, George Grassmuck, Sectional Biases in Congress on Foreign 


Policy (Baltimore, 1951); Julius Turner, Party and Constituency (Baltimore, 1951); 
H. Bradford Westerfield, Foreign Policy and Party Politics (New Haven, 1955). 
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ior which may one day serve a functional role in the creation of a 
larger theory of politics. 

In this study interviews were obtained with the twelve members 
of one committee and with the Speaker, majority leader, and major- 
ity and minority whips in the 85th Congress. There was an 
exchange of correspondence with one former President and an 
interview with another. A few members were contacted a second 
time for the purpose of securing data about a particular decision 
or to benefit from their “insight” and reflection on the committee's 
activities. On the basis of discussions with other social scientists 
who have interviewed Congressmen, this seems to have been a good 
response. The interviews opened with semistructured questions 
and proceeded to more direct and specific inquiries. The first ques- 
tion, which sought to learn something of the member's definition 
of his own situation, was asked in terms of the “functions’’ of the 
committee. Depending on the degree of specificity of the reply, 
specific inquiries were then made about what he thought was 
expected of him by his colleagues in the House and the party 
leadership. All members were asked to whom they talked and 
listened in making up their minds on whether to grant rules. This 
was followed by specific questions concerning the sources of com- 
munications received by the committee—the White House, 
national party committees, staff, leadership, individual members, 
and the frequency of communications from such sources. Finally, 
each member was asked whether he ever experienced conflict 
between what the leadership expects and what his constituency 
requires and how he resolved such conflict. 

In addition to interviews, public hearings and floor debates pro- 
vided documentary sources for the study of the Committee. Unlike 
other congressional committees, however, the Rules Committee 
records and publishes only a few hearings, usually those on the 
most controversial issues. Several more are available in ditto-form 
in the committee room, but routine, typical hearings must be the 
subject of direct observation. Accordingly I have relied heavily on 
data gained from my attendance at numerous committee meetings. 
I have not, of course, been privy to executive sessions. Hearings 
have been supplemented by discussions of the committee in the 
Congressional Record. 

Using the Committee on Rules of the United States House of 
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Representatives as a single case, one may state several propositions 
about its behavior which seem likely to apply to other committees 
or even to other political contexts. Almost all these propositions 
are borrowed from other studies of decision making, especially in 
organizational contexts. There is no pretension that all variables 
have been identified or that a complete and definitive analysis of 
the committee has been made. Further, one should acknowledge 
that an exercise of this kind is open to the charge of simplicity (or 
simpleness) and obviousness. But the simple and the obvious, when 
established empirically, are the basis of more complex theories. 
That the testing of the obvious is not always an uneconomic use 
of one’s time is confirmed by the frequency with which the obvious 
is shown not to be obvious or not to comport with the facts as they 
were assumed. 

Published writings on the Rules Committee are nonexistent, 
although the textbooks of American government and the legisla- 
tive process rarely fail to attribute great “power” to it. Two recent 
doctoral dissertations have analyzed the committee’s role in terms 
of a theory of responsible party government, and both declare the 
commiitee to be irresponsible both to the majority party leader- 
ship and to the majority of the House.* One may summarize the 
committee’s role in the congressional system without resort to 
estimates of power or without recourse to doctrines of party 
responsibility. Very simply, the committee is one of those internal 
structures common to all legislative bodies, public or private, 
which help to organize the legislature’s work and to divide and 
allocate its resources. As Representative Richard Bolling (Demo- 
crat, Missouri) observes, “If the Committee on Rules did not exist, 


"See especially Bernard R. Berelson, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N. McPhee, 
Voting (Chicago, 1954); Angus Campbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The 
Voter Decides (Evanston, Ill., 1954); Carl I. Hovland, Irving L. Janis, and Harold H. 
Kelley, Communication and Persuasion (New Haven, 1953); Herbert A. Simon, 
Administrative Behavior, rev. ed., (New York, 1957); Richard C. Snyder, H. W. Bruck, 
and Burton Sapin, Decision-making as an Approach to the Study of International 
Politics (Princeton, N.J., 1954); Richard C. Snyder and Glenn Paige, The U.S. Decision 
to Resist Aggression in Korea, 1950 (forthcoming). 

*Lewis J. Lapham, “Party Leadership and the House Committee on Rules” (Har 
vard University, 1953); Christopher Van Hollen, “The House Committee on Rules 
(1933-1951): Agent of Party and Agent of Opposition” (The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, 1951). 
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something like it would have to be invented.’’ The committee 1s, 
however, only one means by which the House arranges its floo1 
business. 

Approximately nine-tenths of the business before the House 
is routine and noncontroversial and is disposed of by one of its 
expeditious calendars, Consent or Private, or by unanimous con- 
sent or suspension of the rules. The remaining one-tenth, which 
number about one hundred issues each session, are controversial, 
and it is over some of these that the Rules Committee has juris- 
diction for providing consideration and allocating time for debate. 
The committee usually reports fifty to eighty special rules each 
session. 

For these few but important bills, the committee occupies a 
crucial position. It can give a bill a rule and send it to the floor, 
where the majority party leadership decides whether and when to 
put it on the House agenda. The timing of the committee's deci- 
sions, as well as the content of its rules, affects legislative output, as 
the famous delays in reporting civil rights bills illustrate. The 
importance of the committee's role is enhanced by the frequency 
with which the Committee on Appropriations seeks a special rule 
to by-pass the House prohibition against incorporating legislative 
material in appropriations bills. Furthermore, the committee some- 
times acts as broker among legislative committees or committee 
members who cannot agree on the type of rule they want or what 
amendments should be in order. Finally, depending on whether it 
grants an “open” or a “closed” rule, the committee recommends 
whether a bill shall be subject to amendment on the floor. Thus 
the twelve men—eight from the majority and four from the minor- 
ity—who sit on this committee are able to structure the alternatives 
on many key issues before the House. That only nineteen rules 
have been rejected by the House in twenty years testifies to the 
effective control the committee exercises over the business of the 
House. 

No social scientist, indeed no observer of any phenomenon, 
approaches his data without some analytic framework, however 
implicit or unsystematic. One's very standards of selection, one’s 
criteria of what is relevant and what is irrelevant, serve as a kind 
of conceptual scheme. As a heuristic device, this study borrowed 
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the conceptual scheme of Richard C. Snyder, H. W. Bruck, and 
Burton Sapin.? The major hypothesis of this scheme is that political 
behavior in a decisional unit may be accounted for (i.e., explained 
and predicted) by three clusters of variables: spheres of compe 
tence, communication and information, and motivation. Selection 
among conceptual schemes is not simply a matter of taste. Nor is 
the critical test whether a scheme organizes data (all schemes 
organize data), but whether it organizes data in a fashion to pro- 
mote generalization about behavior. While a set of concepts 
designed by three authors ought not to stand or fall by the work 
of a fourth writer, its usefulness does depend on trial. So the 
present attempt at stating propositions about the Rules Commit- 
tee’s behavior is also a test of a widely discussed conceptual scheme. 


PROPOSITIONS 


Proposition 1.1. When the spheres of competence of a deci- 
sional unit are not explicitly or completely prescribed, individual 
members of the unit are required to interpret their competences for 
themselves. The spheres of competence of any decision maker con 
sist of those activities essential to the achievement of the organi- 
zational objective. Competence includes not only the explicitly 
prescribed activities, but also the conventional practices, necessary 
to job performance. When a rule book or organizational manual 
does not completely prescribe behavior or when no precedent or 
custom can be cited, the decision maker must interpret for him- 
self what action he is to undertake. 

With respect to the Rules Committee, explicit instructions are 
few and may be found in the Rules of the United States House of 
Representatives.° The Precedents of the House of Representatives, 
a multivolume collection and commentary by two former House 
parliamentarians, contains a handful of conventions applicable to 
the committee.’® These sources reveal that the essential competence 
of the committee is its jurisdiction over all special orders for the 
consideration of bills. The special order is a parliamentary pro- 
cedure for taking a bill out of its regular order on one of the calen- 

"Snyder, Bruck, and Sapin, op. cit. 

*Ibid., p. 69. 


*Washington, D.C., 1957. 
*Ascher C. Hinds and Clarence Cannon, 11 vols. (Washington, D.C., 1907 1941) 
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dars, and this order (or rule, as it has come to be called) may also 
stipulate the length of time the bill will be considered and whether 
it will be subject to amendment. This jurisdiction has been lodged 
with the committee since about 1890, but its interpretation and 
application to specific issues are not to be found in any written 
form. 

One must look to the behavior of Rules Committee members 
for patterns of interpretation of competence. Interviews with 
members of the committee in a recent session of Congress revealed 
that they are appointed with little, if any, instruction by their party 
caucus or party leadership."? A veteran member said that after 
twenty years’ service he remains uncertain what the House expects 
of him. A relatively new member learned of his appointment upon 
reading the newspaper on the morning Congress convened, and he 
went to the first meeting, according to his account, with no word 
from the leadership about what behaviors he would be expected 
to exhibit. 

This is not to say that the leadership does not seek men whose 
activities they can predict within reasonable limits or that the 
leadership has no special expectations of members. Indeed, the 
leadership takes great care in selecting members of this committee, 
perhaps greater care in recruiting for this than for any other 
House committee. The point is that members are left to assume 
these expectations or to learn them by experience rather than 
instruction. 

If the House Rules are unenlightening, if the leadership's expec- 
tations are not explicit, the expectations of the House membership 
are equally vague. Twice in fifty years debates over the Rules Com- 
mittee’s competence have occurred on the House floor. The first 
such debate, in 1909-1910, resulted in the removal of the Speaker 
from the committee, and because that decision was taken by a bipar- 
tisan majority, a case can be made that the committee owes some 
allegiance to the majority of the House (however the composition 
of that majority may be known) as distinguished from the leader 
ship of the majority party. The second floor controversy occurred 
in the 8Ist and 82d Congresses and brought about a temporary 

“In congressional parlance “the leadership” usually refers to the Speaker, the 


majority leader, and their closest associates in the majority party. In the minority 
party the term includes the minority leader, the whip, and perhaps a few others. 
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amendment in House Rules which allowed the leadership and a 
legislative committee chairman to by-pass the committee when it 
withheld a rule for more than twenty-one days after a request was 
filed. This chastisement was also administered by a bipartisan vote. 
The repeal of the twenty-one-day rule in 1951, however, clearly 
indicated that the House majority endorsed a measure of Rules 
Committee independence from the House. Nevertheless, the com 
mittee’s competence remained incompletely prescribed and subject 
to interpretation. 

Proposition .2. When spheres of competence are not clearly 
defined, diverse loyalties compete for an individual's allegiance. 
Rules Committeemen are aware of at least two “organizational 
pulls,” one from the party leadership which gave them their 
appointments and the other from what they perceive to be the 
House majority. While the leadership can hardly penalize non- 
cooperation by removal from the committee, it retains other pun 
ishments and rewards. It can aid or hinder a committee member's 
bill before a legislative committee, it may favorably or unfavorably 
schedule his pet project on the House floor, it may speak in behalf 
of or in opposition to that measure during debate, and it may give 
or withhold other appointments and honors. In short, when the 
leadership is willing to invest strong interest in a particular meas- 
ure, it is capable of claiming, if not possessing, Rules Committee 
support. The leadership does not reveal a position on every issue 
before the committee, however. 

In the absence of strong overtures from the party's leaders, the 
committee may give priorities to the House majority, to members’ 
constituencies, or to other claimants. The House also cannot be 
said to be without rewards and punishments, although it is perhaps 
less well organized to administer these than is the leadership. Rules 
Committee members have their own legislation to husband before 
the standing committees, and the opportunity to bargain with 
strong figures outside the leadership is not to be ienored. 

When House and leadership conflict, what behavior may be 
predicted by the Rules Committee? As between these two organi- 
zational pulls, the leadership seems to be the stronger. Its view is 
more easily and explicitly known than is that of the House. One 
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may sense strong opposition to a bill within the House, but to 
measure whether it is sufficient to win is frequently an inexact 
exercise. Generally one may expect conflict within the Rules Com 
mittee to be resolved in favor of the Speaker and his immediate 
associates. 

Propositions 2.1 and 3.1. A decision maker interprets his com 
petence in terms of his information and motivation. It has been 
observed that the committee must interpret its competence, but 
how, and in terms of what? Here the major variables are interre 
lated. As will be seen, communications channels between the lead 
ership and the committee are crucial, and one of the strongest 
organizational motives is “‘to go along’’ with the party's directors. 
Thus there is a linkage of the competence and communication 
variables and a connection between competence and motivation. 

Proposition 2.2. The greater the prestige of and respect for the 
sender, the greater is the impact of the information on the recipi 
ent. A description of the communications network of the commit- 
tee takes note of channels following organizational lines from lead 
ership to members. In looking for communications channels carry- 
ing the most prestigious information, one will not find them in any 
formal network (defined as “those channels and media of com 
munication which have been consciously and deliberately estab- 
lished’’??). 

Proposition 2.3. Jn any organization, an informal communica- 
tions network grows up around the formal structure. The leader- 
ship never testifies before the committee. The Speaker would 
hardly ever attend a committee session, but as one member phrased 
it, “He is there in spirit.’ His views are communicated by casual ot 
not-so-casual conversations on the House floor, in the Speaker's 
lobby, or by telephone. The present occupant of the chair has a 
private, semihidden room in the Capitol, and there, in what is 
popularly known as the Board of Education, Speaker Sam Rayburn 
talks to committees and individual members. The leadership's 
wishes are further learned through declarations of policy to news- 
papermen, in formal speeches, or speeches on the floor of the 
House. It ought not to be overlooked that there is a reservoir of 


“Simon, op. cit., p. 157. 
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information about the leadership's philosophy so well known that 
a committee member often need not have a specific directive to 
know what is expected of him. 

The members of the House also communicate with the com- 
mittee largely by informal means. In the subway to the Capitol, at 
table in the House restaurant, on the floor, or at an evening's visit, 
members hear from one another. Lobbyists and advocates may 
appeal by mail, telephone, or personal visit, and since they are not 
permitted to testify before the committee, lobbyists must rely 
exclusively on informal channels. It is not too much to say that 
for the Rules Committee the informal communications network 
is much more crucial than the formal. 

What may be said of the formal channels, the open meetings of 
the committee? Proposition 2.2 is applicable again. Legislative com- 
mittees send their most prestigious members when applying for a 
rule. Customarily the chairman and ranking member appear, or if 
a slightly lower ranking member has established himself as an 
authority (perhaps as a subcommittee chairman), he may speak in 
behalf of the application for a rule. These formal hearings are ordi- 
narily quite brief, running from fifteen minutes to an hour and a 
half. Most meetings will hear several applications for rules, and 
rarely is more than one meeting devoted to the same bill. Conse- 
quently only a small amount of information on any particular issue 
reaches the committee by formal channels. Furthermore, the com- 
mittee has no research staff, its three employees being assigned to 
simple clerical duties or to office work for the chairman and the 
ranking member. 

Proposition 2.4. The less the flow of information from system 
sources, the more reliance will be placed on information within the 
decisional unit. Given the irregular character of informal channels 
and the small volume of information from the formal network, 
there is very little information from congressional system sources. 
In the absence of information, committee members must rely on 
their own experience, their recollection of similar issues in earlier 
Congresses, and their own values or motivations. Not infrequently 
the committee is at a loss to know the leadership's position, has few 
signs of the opinion of the House, hears only a brief exposition of 


that 
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the bill from the legislative committee, and perhaps hears no oppo- 
sition at all to the rule. What else is the committee to rely upon 
other than information from within the decisional unit? 

Proposition 2.5. The greater the dependence on information 
within the decisional unit, the more relevant is the previous expe- 
rience of the decision maker (a component of his motivational 
structure). Here is another linkage of variables, in this case infor- 
mation and motivation. The decisional unit’s information is free 
of information from system sources such as the House and the 
leadership. There is no “organizational memory,” no secretariat 
to summon old position papers, files, and reports. Hearings are not 
usually transcribed, and only the individual decision maker's 
memory may recall previous experience. More will be said below 
about the effects of previous experience or social backgrounds on 
decisions. 

Proposition 2.6. The shorter the period for decision, the less 
thorough is the search for information. This seems borne out by the 
very little effort expended by the committee to acquire factual 
material. The brevity of the decisional period has been noted. 
When hearings last longer than one meeting, as with civil rights 
bills, the additional time provides opportunity and incentive for 
further fact-finding. Transcripts of the few recorded hearings reveal 
research by both the committee and its witnesses in response to 
questions in the first day’s meeting. There appears to be, however, 
a point of diminishing returns to information. 

Proposition 2.7. There is a point beyond which further consid- 
eration will not yield additional information. Hearings which have 
extended over several days reveal repetitious questions and answers, 
and the time seems to be used not so much for informational pur- 
poses for the committee as for a forum from which members of the 
House address the public. This proposition is illustrated by hear- 
ings on requests for rules on civil rights legislation. It seems also to 
apply to hearings before legislative committees. The 1957 hearings 
on the mutual security program are cases in point. Four commit- 
tees considered the foreign aid programs, and the length of their 
public hearings varied from eight days to over a month. In each 
case, after the third or fourth day witnesses added little new infor- 
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mation, and new and different questions were seldom asked.'® 

Proposition 3.2. The values and objectives that guide individual 
decisions in organizations include organizational values and objec- 
tives. Apparently the predominant organizational value within 
Congress is cooperation with the majority. William S$. White has 
recently written at length about “the Inner Club” of the United 
States Senate, a group distinguished by its members’ liking for the 
organization, for the Senate, and for the senatorial ways of doing 
things.’* It would be a mistake to think such a motive peculiar to 
the Senate. In the House of Representatives one hears the pungent 
epigram attributed to Speaker Rayburn: “To get along, go along.” 
Among the membership of the Rules Committee there is a strong 
inclination to cooperate with the leadership in reporting rules 
favored by the Speaker and the majority leader. During interviews, 
ten of the twelve members of the committee offered cooperation 
with the leadership as one of the expectations of their role, and they 
are quite predisposed to act in accordance with this expectation. 

The organizational values are inculcated in Rules Committee 
members by a period of apprenticeship, which usually lasts two 
or three terms before one may be assigned to this committee. The 
majority of members are appointed in their third or fourth terms, 
following a period in which they have learned the congressional 
way of doing things and in which the leadership has observed 
their behaviors. 

Proposition 3.3. The values and objectives that guide an individ- 
ual’s decisions in organizations include his previous life experience 
or social background. There are other motives, especially nonorgan- 
izational ones, which determine a member's decisions. A Congress- 
man brings these with him, and his particular nonorganizational 

Hearings before the Committee on Rules, House of Representatives, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, First Session, on H.R. 6127 [civil rights] (Washington, D.C., 1957); Hearings 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, First Session [Mutual Security Act of 1957] (Washington, D.C., 1957); Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Foreign Operations of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, House of Representatives, Eighty-fifth Congress, First Session [Mutual Secur- 
ity, 1958] (Washington, D.C., 1957); Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, U.S. Senate, Eighty-fifth Congress, First Session [Mutual Security Act of 1957] 
(Washington, D.C., 1957); Hearings before the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. 
Senate, Eighty-fifth Congress, First Session, on H.R. 9302 [Mutual Security, 1958] 


(Washington, D.C., 1957). 
“Citadel (New York, 1957). 
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values depend upon, among other bases, his family background, 
education, income, profession, religion, and constituency. Rules 
Committee membership has usually been dominated by repre 
sentatives of Southern and Midwestern states, by representatives 
of safe rather than competitive districts, by representatives of rural 
as opposed to urban constituencies. It is not clear, however, 
whether, or in what ways, members from one region differ in 
legislative behavior from representatives of another region o1 
whether safe, rural Congressmen behave differently from competi 
tive, urban representatives. 

A member's constituency is believed to bear an especially strong 
influence on congressional decisions. A Northern Democratic 
leader spoke intently when he said, “It would be morally wrong, 
morally wrong, to ask a man to destroy himself politically.” The 
caucus is not a very effective bind on a member's vote, although 
there is the vital organizational pull to go along with the majority. 
But the leadership of both parties is invariably committed to the 
view that a member should not ignore decisive, articulate constitu- 
ent interests or obligations. The relationship between constituency 
and voting is illustrated by the significant correlation in the voting 
behavior of members of like party from neighboring districts.'® 

Other nonorganizational values are presumably transmitted by 
previous experience. With few exceptions Rules Committee mem 
bers have had some political experience prior to their election to 
Congress. They are in the upper strata of educational attainment, 
and they are members of that most prestigious profession, notably 
the law. The prestigious religious denominations can claim a 
majority of the committee’s membership. One may expect the 
values associated with these characteristics to find expression 
through the Rules Committee. 

Proposition 3.4. Organizational values and objectives may 
conflict with nonorganizational values and objectives. Party and 
constituency may be in opposition on particular issues. In recent 
sessions this has been the case with Southern Democrats on the com 
mittee. The leadership and the party's majority have been commit 
ted to civil rights legislation which Southern constituencies 
have adamantly opposed. Similarly, Northern Democrats on the 


*Grassmuck, op. cit., p. 142. 
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committee have favored national regulation of natural-gas prices, 
national ownership of the tidelands, and a reduction in the tax 
depletion allowance for the petroleum industry. But the Demo- 
cratic party's congressional] leadership has taken an exactly opposite 
position on these issues. In spite of their desire to cooperate with 
the leadership, members have felt strong opposite pulls from non- 
organizational values. How do Rules Committeemen behave, that 
is, vote, in such situations? 

Proposition 3.5. Resolution of conflict between organizational 
and nonorganizational values depends on one’s estimate of the 
strength of the competing demands. When a member's constituency 
clearly has an interest at stake, no competing claim is likely to 
receive priority. Survival is valued more, even by the leadership, 
than any single vote. The philosophy is that a member who ignores 
the obvious needs of his district will not return another term to 
cooperate with the leadership on other issues. Where the district's 
interests are not so clearly involved, the leadership's views are likely 
to prevail, providing they are firmly expressed. 

The Rules Committee offers a compromise in some conflict 
situations. A member may vote to report a rule, but then vote 
against the rule and the bill when they reach the floor. This was 
the case in August 1957 on a rule to handle Senate-House differ- 
ences on the civil rights bill. Two Southern Democrats signed a 
petition to call a special meeting of the committee and voted to 
report the rule; but one of them voted against the bill itself. 


SUMMARY 


This analysis has provided a propositional summary of the major 
variables in the decision-making process of an important Congres 
sional committee. The propositions are very similar to some used 
in describing and explaining political behavior in other contexts— 
especially, in the polling booth and in administrative organizations. 
This would suggest that a variety of political experiences share 
certain common properties. The identification of these common 
properties and of their interrelationships constitutes one of the 
major tasks in constructing a science of political and/or adminis- 
trative behavior. 
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Robert N. McMurry 


Recruitment, Dependency, and 


Morale in the Banking Industry 


On the basis of some nine hundred interviews with banking and 
investment-house employees, six hundred of whom were given the SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities Test, the Kuder Preference Record, and the 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values, the author posits a functional rela- 
tionship between the structured, routinized character of banking oper- 
ations and organization and the personality configurations of most bank 
employees. Typically, banking offers security, slow advancement, lim- 
ited opportunity for initiative and responsibility, and an emphasis 
upon status rewards rather than economic ones. Such conditions and 
attending recruitment policies attract persons with high dependency 
needs. These selective criteria prove dysfunctional, however, since such 
employees do not meet the organization’s needs of management succes- 
sion ona promotion-from-within basis. A remedial program for evalu- 
ating applicants and recruiting individuals more suited to the changing 
demands of the industry is prescribed. 

Robert N. McMurry ts a psychologist and senior partner of McMurry, 
Hamstra and Company, management consultants. 


IN a recent study of human relations in a bank, a hiring officer 

described what he regards as the “right type” of employee.’ In 

judging job applicants, he said: 

We always ask who recommends them and usually we know a little 

about the other person. We also consider the individual—is he sloppy, 
‘Chris Argyris, Human Relations in a Bank, Harvard Business Review, 32 (Sept.- 


Oct. 1954), 66. See also his Some Problems of Conceptualizing Organizational Climate: 
A Case Study of A Bank, Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (1958), 501-520. 
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is he neat, are his fingernails clean, and what sort of poise does he 
have. His approach, you know, that’s an important thing for me. For 
example, I had a young kid come in the other day to apply for a job 
Without saying anything he pulled out a package of cigarettes and 
started smoking. Now imagine that—a junior in high school saunters 
in here and starts smoking without even asking if he could—so I knew 
that wasn’t the type for us and I let him go. I usually like a certain 
kind of youngster—a quiet youngster, slightly on the nervous side. Oh, 
I don’t mean that he or she should be completely upset, but I think 
that’s the kind of person we are looking for. They should have a certain 


amount of poise and should rot do too much talking. 


This quotation suggests that the roots of some of the personnel 
and management problems confronting large banks today are to be 
found in the standards used in employee selection and in the per 
sonalities of the officers charged with these and allied responsibill- 
ties. That banks are having difficulties in this area is evidenced by 
their present concern with personnel problems, some of which are 
quite acute. Discussions with bankers reveal that they are par- 
ticularly concerned with three conditions: 

1. The lack of qualified candidates for chief executive officer 

(with the result that a number of banks have had to go outside 

to fill this position). 

2. The fact that many bank employees are not up to par; they 
lack some important quality; they are inferior.’ 

3. The fact that there is never any assurance that even the most 

trusted employee will not defalcate. 

Disparate as these problems may seem, they have a common 
source: the nature of banking as a business; the bank’s special place 
in its community; and, as a result, the type of person who is 
attracted to banking as a career. In contrast to most commercial 
enterprises which function in a competitive environment, a bank 
is an institution characterized by dignity and conservatism. There 
is relatively little pressure in a bank, which partakes of some of the 
qualities of a juridical or governing body. 

Four conditions contribute particularly to the personnel prob- 
lems of banks: 

1. Senior bank officers usually enjoy a position of special pres- 

tige and distinction in their communities. Not only are they 


*Argyris, Human Relations in a Bank, p. 64. 
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THE BANKING INDUSTRY 89 
regarded as authority figures, comparable to the physician and 
the clergyman, but in their day-to-day business dealings they 
tend to be in a superior status position (as contrasted, for 
example, to that of a salesman who is essentially a suppliant) 
as a result of their economic power over the borrower. Such 
circumstances can create in a bank officer an exalted concep- 
tion of his importance and omniscience and can foster the 
growth of any inherent authoritarian tendencies. The very 
elegance of many banking houses and of the officers’ quarters 
in them and the awe which they create in the average citizen 
may contribute further to the banker's idealized conception 
of himself. 

The routine nature of the majority of the operations in a 
bank, with their major emphasis on checks and balances, 
makes the almost total structuring of each activity inevitable. 
Even in extending credit, bankers have well-established stand- 
ards to guide them, for example, the current ratios, capital 
ratios, inventory ratios, sales ratios, and net profit ratios. 
Except at the very top levels of management no decision 
making or risk taking of consequence is required of anyone. 
In the intermediate levels a committee usually decides. Ai 
the bottom the clerk or teller simply follows instructions. 
Every contingency has been provided for. In the rare instance 
that an unusual situation arises, a superior is available to 


consult—and to approve the action to be taken. This makes 
regimentation and autocratic management almost inevitable; 
there is little room, at least in the lower echelons, for much 
freedom of action. 

Over the years a stereotype has developed which defines the 
“right type’ of bank employee. He is neat, clean, well 
groomed, comes from a good family, speaks quietly, uses good 
grammar, and is properly deferential to authority figures. If, 
as in the instance already cited, he is also a little nervous 
(impressed with the bank officer’s position), so much the 
better. He is the submissive type who has always done what 
he was told. He has never given either his parents or his 
teachers a moment’s concern. Obviously, not all bank 
employees are of this type; nevertheless, a number approxi- 
mate it closely. What is more, this is a type which fits in well 
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go 
in the hushed, unhurried, cathedrallike milieu of many of 
the older banks. 

4. Men and women who conform to this stereotype have been 
sought for and hired by banks for many years. Most of them 
have stayed (those who are less submissive and conformist 
are the ones who have left, voluntarily or by request). 
Through seniority many of these “right types’” have become 
officers. In turn, they have been charged with the hiring of 
new employees. They have thus tended to perpetuate their 
type, to hire in their own images. 

It is this “right type” of employee who is now being recognized 
as lacking in the capacity to become the bank’s chief executive 
officer. While he is well adaped to the role of deferential sub- 
ordinate in an autocratic, regimented, and structured bank envi- 
ronment, he is less well suited to the rough and tumble of today’s 
competition; as business pressures become more acute, the inade- 
quacies of this type of employee become more apparent. 

Insofar as work environment and selection criteria are con- 
cerned, we have found that banks have a strong attraction to 
persons with a passive-dependent-submissive type of personality 
configuration. This personality type is defined by a relatively con- 
sistent pattern of reaction in interpersonal relationships that tends 
to reduce anxiety by deference to authority. While others may find 
withdrawal or aggression a more satisfactory mode of accommo- 
dation, the passive type has learned that submission is the most 
satisfactory posture for him. Dependency, then, refers “to behavior 
which seems to have as its goal the obtaining of nurturance from 
other people, or which clearly indicates that reliance upon the help 
of others is the individual’s dominant method of striving for his 
goals.’ It is such patterns of behavior that define “personality.’’* 
Such conclusions suggest that employment in a bank satisfies needs 
which are deeply embedded in the dependent individual's per- 
sonality. Chief among these are: 

1. A high degree of job security. (Few banks fail any longer.) 

‘Irvin L. Child, “Socialization,” in Gardner Lindzey, ed., Handbook of Social Psy- 
chology (Cambridge, Mass., 1954) II, 672. 


‘Among others, see David Krech and R. Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social 
Psychology (New York, 1948), pp. 65, 183-186. 
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ny of 2. High social status and prestige in the community (as con- 
trasted with work in a factory or in “‘trade’”’). 

been 3. Regularity of employment; a predictable future; a career 
them which can be plotted well in advance. (The “right type” can 
yrnaist hope to progress ‘through the chairs’ from teller to senior 
juest). officer if he is patient and sufficiently “other directed.”’)® 

come 4. Pleasant working conditions (short hours, comfortable quar- 
ng of ters, numerous holidays, little or no manual labor, little pres- 
their sure). 

5. Such a high degree of job structuring or routination that there 
mized is seldom any need to make decisions, exercise judgment, or 
-utive take risks (all but the senior positions require mainly dili- 
| sub- gence, conscientiousness, and a proper respect for constituted 
envi- authority). 
oday’s These positive features of employment in a bank have such a 
nade- powerful appeal that many persons are willing to accept such less 


attractive features as: 


con- 1. The pay may be low (compensation in any vocation tends to 
on to | be in inverse proportion to the degree to which a job is 
ality | structured and is, therefore, free from risk-taking and deci- 
y con- | sion-making responsibility). 
tends 2. Promotions tend to come slowly (being determined princi- 
y find pally by seniority). 
mmo- 3. The routinized system under which many employees work 
most discourages initiative, imagination, and creativeness (tradi- 
avior tion and precedents rule). 

from The status needs of many bank employees are so strong that they 
help will not join a union in spite of the fact that membership would 
or his probably better their lot. The failure of unions to organize bank 
i employees seems due less to any special competence on the part 
needs of bank personnel officers than to the fact that employees regard 
| per- unions as instruments of the working class, with which they do not 

care to be identified. 
Tr.) Security, structuring, and regimentation thus seem necessary to 
al Psy- persons with passive, dependent, and submissive personality struc- 
tures. One may even rank vocations in terms of the degree to which 

Social 


‘David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven, 1950). 
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they offer satisfaction to particular needs and hence appeal to par 
ticular types. At the one extreme of total structuring and regi 
mentation is the penitentiary, the inmates of which include recid- 
ivists whose need for submission and dependence has led them to 
make a career of life behind bars. Next come various religious 
orders, followed closely by the armed services in peacetime. After 
them come positions in civil service, the railroads, the utilities, 
insurance companies, and banks. All of these vocations (except the 
first two) show rather similar patterns of security, structuring, regi- 
mentation, slow advancement, little pleasure (except in a few 
special positions), and low pay. Once the center of the continuum 
is passed, however, the characteristics of the vocations begin to 
change and with this the type of person attracted to them. Sales- 
men who work on straight commission, professional men, small 
businessmen, entrepreneurs, and, finally, speculators enjoy pro- 
gressively less security; there is little structuring and regimentation, 
since the individual makes his own job. On the other hand, there 
is usually relatively rapid advancement, a considerable amount of 
pressure, and at the same time opportunity for high compensation. 

These propositions lead to the question why so many people, 
well over half the working population, seek positions which offer 
a high degree of security and structuring, with a consequent sacri- 
fice of earnings and upward mobility. Why are some individuals 
content to remain clerks and tellers while others (not necessarily 


\ 


because they are well qualified) aspire to more demanding and, at 
the same time, more rewarding positions? 

In part, the answer seems to lie in the nature of the individual's 
personality make-up as it is developed in childhood.® Either the 
child is never completely weaned emotionally (his parents have 
been overprotective or have continued to dominate him), or he has 
been brought up in such a loveless and threatening environment 
that he has never dared to become self-reliant. In either event, 
when he is expected to begin to stand on his own feet, to make his 
own decisions and to accept responsibility, he becomes terrified. 
On reaching late adolescence or adulthood he suddenly finds him- 

*Among others, see H. S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry (New 


York, 1953), pp. 49-187; E. H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New York, 1950); 
J. Dollard et al., Frustration and Aggression (New Haven, 1939). 
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self isolated from those who formerly provided love and reassur- 
ance. The prospect of facing a strange, formidable, and threatening 
world alone overwhelms him with anxiety.’ 

Some young people react to the shock by becoming mentally ill; 
they become schizophrenic or make use of some other flight mecha- 
nism, for example, narcotic addiction. Most, however, respond by 
seeking to regain the lost security of childhood. They look for 
parental surrogates among persons who have power, strength, and 
authority and attempt to establish the same type of relationship— 
attachment, dependence, and submission—which they enjoyed 
with their parents. In most cases they earned the support and 
approbation of the latter by being “good” boys and girls, indus- 
trious, conscientious and docile. As employees they repeat their 
childhood behavior pattern; they become the “good soldiers,” the 
loyal, conscientious workers. 

In a relatively protected and structured work environment 
where supervision tends to be authoritarian, such persons make 
excellent employees. They personify bourgeois, copybook virtues. 
But their major weakness lies in the fact that they are typically 
passive, incapable of accepting responsibility, of making important 
decisions, of taking risks, or of exercising leadership. It is this type 
of person who finds security and a structured position which relieve 
him of the need to make decisions so necessary that to obtain them 
he is willing to forego adequate compensation and rapid upward 
mobility. 

This does not mean that everyone who applies for work in a 
bank is of this type. Unfortunately, however, the more self-reliant 
applicants may not impress the hiring officers as being of the 
“right type.” The young man who lit a cigarette without asking 
the hiring officer’s permission was summarily rejected. He was 
neither anxious nor properly deferential. Perhaps this youth would 
not have made a good bank employee on other grounds; it is hard 
to say, because he was eliminated before much was learned about 
his qualifications. The danger is that perhaps other, potentially 
well-qualified applicants were eliminated because they were not 

"For an analysis of this problem, see Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom (New 


York, 1941), pp. 29-32; Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New 
York, 1937). 
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properly submissive. The question may even be raised: Are the 
hiring standards of the banking industry such that applicants 


qualified to assume positions of real leadership are systematically 


excluded? 

Inevitably, however, if only by chance, some aggressive young 
people will be taken into the bank. What happens to them? Prob 
ably a minority will stay because fortuitously they find a position 
which provides the challenge and opportunity they need. But what 
about the majority? If a normal labor market is assumed, for how 
long will they be willing to accept the low pay, the regimentation, 
the slow upward progress, and the stifling of initiative with which 
the beginner must contend? Ordinarily, not for very long. Just 
as their nonconformist attitudes will make their co-workers and 
superiors uncomfortable, so will the latter's docility and submis- 
siveness tend to lower them in the aggressive beginners’ estima- 
tion. Since these are persons with some degree of initiative and 
self-reliance, they are willing to take a calculated risk and seek a 
position elsewhere. 

Thus a second negative selection device becomes operative. Not 
only are many potential leaders screened out initially, but of those 
who are hired, a substantial proportion are likely to leave after a 
short period or service. The result is a supersaturation of the “right 
type’ in bank personnel—of those who are intelligent, technically 
competent, and socially gracious but who have high dependency 
needs. Not only are most of these passive, submissive employees not 
qualified to be top executives, but also the majority are often not 
even loyal to their superiors and employers. Superficially, docile 
and submissive employees of this kind might be thought to be 
automatons dedicated wholly and naively to meeting their superi- 
ors’ expectations in as thorough, albeit sometimes mindless, a 
fashion as they can. This behavior seems characteristic of a few, 
but unfortunately far from all, owing to two peculiar psychological 
phenomena. (1) Dependence rarely brings with it a true sense of 
security. On the contrary, it tends to enhance insecurity and create 
fresh anxieties. This fear may be verbalized as: ‘““What does my 
superior on whom I am dependent think of me? Is it possible that 
he no longer loves me, that he will reject and abandon me?” (2) 
Excessive dependence makes the individual ashamed of himself. 
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It conflicts with his conception of himself as a man, the American 
stereotype in which every male is virile, aggressive, and self-reliant 

Since he obviously cannot blame himself for his dependence, he 
must find a scapegoat. This he frequently discovers to be his supe- 
rior or the bank as an institution. He convinces himself that it was 
not he who came of his own free will to depend upon his superior 
or his employer as a parental surrogate; it is their fault; they have, 
so to speak, seduced him by their provision of support and help. 
He feels justified, therefore, in feeling resentful toward those upon 
whom he is dependent. Docility and submissiveness are thus no 
guarantee of loyalty. In fact, the opposite condition seems much 
more likely; under their veneer of obsequiousness a large number, 
perhaps a majority, of lower-echelon bank employees hate their 
superiors. Because such employees are afraid to express their hos- 
tilities openly, many do it covertly. The result is that they are often 
careless and uninterested in their work. They are prone to take 
out their dissatisfactions on the bank’s customers and particularly 
to sabotage higher management's programs by passive resistance, 
by giving them lip service but never bringing them to fruition. 

Most critical, this undercurrent of latent hostility makes it easy 
for the employee to rationalize and condone his dishonesty. Not 
only does he feel little guilt in theft, but also he has the tacit 
support of many of his associates in his activities. It is not difficult 
for him to rationalize that he has been mistreated and underpaid, 
and hence he is justified in retaliating by taking “‘what is justly 
due him,” that is, by “borrowing from the bank”’ (it is interesting 
that few employees think of their defalcations as theft—all intend 
to repay the “loans” they make to themselves). This psychological 
mechanism permits otherwise conscientious and meticulously 
honest individuals to justify embezzlement to themselves, to steal 
with a clear conscience. Indeed, one of the chief problems in 
detecting potential embezzlers is the fact that they are frequently 
among the most faithful of employees. This counterattack pro- 
vides them with a technique for hurting the bank in its most 
sensitive spot—its exchequer. 

Not only do these passive, dependent individuals have limita 
tions as rank-and-file employees; they are even less well qualified 
to lead in middle- and top-management positions. Having spent all 
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their working lives in well-structured positions, they have had little 
opportunity to make decisions, to take risks, and, particularly, to 
work through people. When they are made supervisors they are 
often nonplussed. Usually no one has told them what their duties 
and authority are or what is expected of them. Few banks have 
detailed descriptions of first- and second-line supervisory positions, 
nor are employees instructed in even the rudiments of how to 
supervise. As a consequence, such employees sometimes find them- 
selves in an almost totally strange and unstructured situation. The 
attributes and tactics (technical competence, industry, conformity, 
conservatism, and deference to superiors) which have served them 
so well in nonsupervisory positions are of no help. 

The new supervisor's reaction may take either of two extremes. 
Frequently he may simply abdicate his supervisory responsibilities 
and permit his subordinates to do much as they wish. This 
appeared to be the predominant response in the bank studied by 
Argyris.* The officers here summarized the weakness in their own 
group as follows: 

The officers ought to command and direct more. They ought to learn 
how to get people to work harder. They ought to show more enthusiasm 
and “push” in dealing with their people. 

The officers ought to be less backward. They should not fear to repri- 
mand, whenever that is necessary. 

From the subordinates’ point of view this weak supervision has 
some very pleasant aspects. As Argyris points out, ‘‘Since the leader- 
ship is weak, the employees have plenty of opportunity to just ‘get 
by.’ This leads them to think of the bank as ‘an easy place to work,’ 
‘no one breathes down your neck,’ ‘you don’t have to kill your- 
self,’ ‘little pressure’ and so on.’® On the other hand, such weak 
superiors provide no security for their subordinates. They tend to 
be indecisive and incapable of providing their people the support 
they often need. Hence organizations with this type of leaders tend 
to have poor employee morale. 

Other supervisors react to their anxieties by exhibiting an oppo- 
site, overcompensatory behavior. They develop into authoritarian 
personalities, typical pompous, petty bureaucrats with many of the 


*Argyris, Human Relations in a Bank, p. 65. 
*Tbid. 
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power-oriented values described by Adorno, et al.2° Their out- 
standing trait isa Januslike submissiveness to their superiors (upon 
whom they are still extremely dependent) combined with a thrust 
for unrestricted power over their subordinates.’ Often they use 
their power for personal aggt andizement or, since they are some- 
what sadistic, to embarrass, humiliate, or cause suffering among 
those subject to their authority. They are also extremely status 
conscious. They prefer subordinates who are bootlickers. Both the 
exercise of power and the possession of status with all of its symbols 
serve to conceal from themselves and others the extent of their 
own weakness and dependency. 

They are also incapable of delegating authority, partly because 
they fear that they might be held responsible for their subordinates’ 
mistakes and partly because delegation tends to build and 
strengthen those below. Since such supervisors fear strong sub- 
ordinates as threats to their security, they usually see to it that 
those below them are weaker than they. Hence they complain 
about the weakness of those reporting to them and the resultant 
unreasonable demands upon them; thus they can rationalize their 
tendencies to take flight into detail. By keeping themselves over- 
burdened with trivia they both impress their superiors with their 
dedication to their work and also find an excuse to avoid making 
decisions or initiating action. Such supervisors invariably tend to 
be “work” rather than “people” centered in dealing with their 
subordinates. 

Under this type of weak but autocratic supervision, morale is 
almost invariably poor. The tendency for submissive people to be 
ambivalent toward authority is accentuated by real grievances and 
frustrations which have been repressed because the employees fear 
to voice them. Such dissatisfactions tend to accumulate, and the 
enterprise comes to be permeated with an air of quiet desperation 
marked by retaliatory efforts to sabotage management's objectives. 
In addition, “inner” and “outer” cliques tend to form about the 

For a detailed analysis, see T. W. Adorno et al., The Authoritarian Personality 
(New York, 1950). An excellent critique of this work will be found in R. Christie and 
M. Jahoda, Studies in the Scope and Method of ‘The Authoritarian Personality’ 


(Glencoe, Ill., 1954), pp. 50-122. 
“For a fuller description of this type, see Robert N. McMurry, Manhunt for Top 
Executives, Harvard Business Review, 32 (Jan.—Feb. 1954), 54. 
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autocratic superior. Their members constantly play politics and vie 
among themselves for his favor. Often, also, unusually submissive 
‘‘scapegoats’’ are found upon whom the superior and the members 
of his entourage can with impunity project their own resentments. 

Because banks attract many dependent and insecure persons, it 
is almost inevitable that they have a disproportionate number of 
authoritarian supervisors. Since it is the policy of most financial 
organizations to promote from within, it is not unlikely that per 
sons of this type come to be seeded throughout management and 
even sometimes to emerge as president. Although the presence of 
this type of supervisor in middle management hurts employee 
morale, its effect upon the day-to-day functioning of the bank is 
usually negligible because of the degree to which everyone's work 
is structured. From the vice-president down, everyone “goes by 
the book.’’ The bank tends to be hidebound in its policies and 
practices, but unless faced with unusual stresses, it will survive. One 
of the advantages of such highly structured enterprises is that, once 
established and given momentum, they can carry on for long 
periods with second-rate management. 

The most serious problem confronting many banks is the choice 
of a chief executive or operating officer (assuming that this role is 
not taken by one of the directors). His role is that of entrepreneur 
manager. Often he alone establishes the bank's policies, makes the 
decisions, and takes the risks. Although even this position is struc- 
tured to some extent by banking laws, practices, and so forth, it is 
the least structured position in the organization. The chief officer's 
position is qualitatively different from that of his subordinates. It 
demands an ability to plan, to tke risks, to initiate, and, above all, 
to rise above mindless conformity. But the very fact that an 
individual’s needs for security and structuring were so intense that 
he was willing to endure the frustrations of advancement by senior 
ity and that he has spent from ten to thirty years in a structured 
environment makes his suitability for the top position question 
able. Probably because many boards of directors have sensed this a 
large number of bank presidents have been brought in from out- 
side the institutions which they are to administer. 

Under the most favorable circumstances the role of the chief 
operating officer is an exacting one. If he is lacking in the necessary 
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courage and toughness of fiber, even though this is well concealed 
by a compensatory absolutism, he is headed for trouble. In the face 
of the problems he must meet and the risks he must take, he will 
be likely to develop an executive neurosis.’* Under the pressures 
of his job he may become openly indecisive, be subject to chronic 
anxiety and worry, experience difficulty in controlling his temper, 
and develop an incapacity to face issues. His judgments may be 
increasingly influenced by his emotional needs for security, status, 
and power. Since judgments of this sort are prone to error, he may 
often find himself subsequently beset by new difficulties which, in 
turn, create fresh anxieties. The end result is a slowly mounting 
state of internal tension which may ultimately precipitate a “flight” 
of one sort or another. Most common are flights from decision 
making in which the executive makes every excuse, including some 
very transparent ones, to avoid making a decision. This indecisive- 
ness can also take the form of a literal flight from the job, that is, 
the executive simply ceases to devote an adequate amount of time 
to his work. Most common, however, is the “flight into illness.”” The 
victim begins to suffer from some type of psychogenic disorder, for 
example, insomnia, ulcers, colitis, hypertension, allergies, or 
alcoholism. 

rhus the problems of developing a qualified chief executive, of 
weak middle management, of substandard personnel, and of 
employees who embezzle seem to have a common source—the type 
of person who is attracted to a bank as a place to work and who 


stays there. 
SOME REMEDIAL PROPOSALS 


While there is no simple, sovereign remedy for these problems, 
any solution rests upon the personality, vision, and over-all compe- 
tence of the chief executive officer of the bank. Certainly such 
problems cannot usually be delegated to the personnel depart- 
ment, which is too low in the executive hierarchy to have either 
the perspective or the authority to cope with them. For several 
reasons they must be the responsibility of the chief executive 
officer, who can see the operation in broad perspective, who has 


“For a discussion of this condition see Robert N. McMurry, The Executive Neu- 
rosis, Harvard Business Review, 30 (Nov.—Dec. 1952), 33-47. 
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the necessary authority to take needed action and upon whom 
depends, in the final analysis, the character of the entire institution, 
its practices, its policies, its management philosophy, and its goals. 
No scientific selection systems, no employee morale studies, and no 
executive development programs can have appreciable effect with- 
out his continuing and active support. If he is not convinced of the 
acuteness of these problems and is not motivated to correct them, 
little can be accomplished. 

If it is assumed that the chief executive wants to attack these 
problems, he must first recognize that little can be accomplished 
overnight. A corrective program must be geared to the assumption 
that a minimum of five years will be required before significant 
results may be expected. This is because no radical replacement 
program can be undertaken among existing executive and super- 
visory personnel or, for that matter, among rank-and-file em- 
ployees. To force turnover is costly and usually ill-advised. The 
bank therefore will have to do principally with the people it has. 
Moreover, it is difficult, if not impossible, to effect notable changes 
in individual personality, defined as a relatively consistent way of 
organizing experience. Even with young people few appreciable 
changes can be effected because this demands therapy, and even a 
skilled psychiatrist can rarely bring about more than marginal 
alterations in a person’s make-up. It seems wholly untenable that 
an individual who has been passive, dependent, and submissive for 
his entire life will respond to any influences brought about by the 
bank alone to make him self-reliant. For these reasons the follow- 
ing program is oriented toward the work milieu rather than toward 
individual therapy. 

Such a program might well begin with a careful analysis of the 
nature, content, and demands of the major positions in the bank. 
Such a statement must encompass much more than the traditional 
statement of job duties and responsibilities. It must include a 
measure of the degree to which each position is structured. The 
extent to which decision making and risk taking are elements of 
each position is of crucial importance. Management’s philosophy 
must also be taken into account, that is, is it autocratic, manipula- 
tive, participative, or laissez-faire? Finally, allowance must be made 
for the competence and personality requirements of first- and 
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second-line and top supervision as a critical feature of the position 
itself. This expanded kind of job analysis serves three functions: 
(1) it permits the establishment of standards for use in the selection 
of new employees; (2) it serves as a basis for an evaluation of the 
qualifications of present job incumbents; and (3) it makes possible 
the preparation of an integrated organization chart. 

Next, one might appraise the qualifications of the occupants of 
each of the positions for which descriptions have been prepared 
(see Appendix). Here a special type of merit rating known as the 
patterned merit review has proved useful.’* Such a rating (1) pro- 
vides an inventory of the bank’s human resources, (2) yields data 
which can serve as a basis for a program to help those who are either 
under- or overqualified for their job, and (3) identifies those who 
clearly have potential for promotion. As previously indicated, while 
the attempt to change the individual to adapt him better to his 
work does not appear practical, this does not preclude the use of the 
opposite approach—the alteration of his job content and environ- 
ment to adapt it better to his needs and qualifications. (In psychi- 
atry, this is called “milieu therapy.’”’) With both job specifications 
and an appraisal of each employee available, this adaptation of the 
job to the man through the reconstitution of the former is possible. 
Although not always easy, it offers greater promise than an attempt 
to change the man to fit the job, which is nearly always impossible 
of success. 

After attempting to use existing personnel to the fullest, the 
organization can be reviewed to determine which positions cannot 
be filled from within. The job specifications which have been 
developed serve to define the characteristics of the persons needed 
and sometimes even to suggest where they may be found. These 
same standards later provide the criteria against which candidates’ 
qualifications are measured. If management recognizes that such 
attributes as self-reliance, initiative, and leadership ability are more 
important than conformity to the “right type”’ model, the first step 
in the recruitment of a more promising type of employee will have 
been made. This does not mean that each person employed must 


“For a description of the patterned merit review procedure, see Robert E. Shaeffer, 


Merit Rating as a Management Tool, Harvard Business Review, 27 (Nov. 1949), 


693-705. 
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be a potential chief executive officer. Every bank must have career 
clerks and tellers. Nevertheless, candidates for supervisory and 
other middle-management positions will be less likely to be selected 
primarily because they are passive and dependent. 

Where it is necessary to fill the top or other senior positions, all 
the more responsible bank officers must, of course, be given con 
sideration. In such instances the appraisal procedure must be sup 
plemented by clinical evaluation techniques, consisting of measures 
of intelligence, projective tests (for example, the thematic apper- 
ception test), and a comprehensive patterned interview. For those 
applying from the outside, personnel or telephone checks must be 
made with universities and previous employers to verify the state 
ments which the candidates make.'* Through the use of these com- 
bined psychometric and clinical procedures, it is possible to assess 
both the applicant’s technical competence and his personality 
make-up. Tendencies to be passive, dependent, submissive, and 
conformist can usually be recognized at the outset. In some 
instances, despite manifest limitations, the applicants who present 
themselves may be the best candidates available and must be hired. 
Nevertheless, when such candidates are employed the nature and 
extent of their limitations can be recognized. In the main, however, 
these techniques are designed to identify a more aggressive, self 
reliant type of employee. By bringing in such replacements, the 
management of the bank may gradually upgrade the level of poten 
tial among the employees. 

In this connection, however, it must be said that the majority of 
the openings in a bank are thoroughly structured, are routine in 
nature, and will continue to offer low pay and little opportunity 
for advancement. There will thus always be a place for numerous 
passive, dependent individuals. But they must be recognized for 
what they are and not considered for promotion into middle man- 
agement. Actually only a limited number of potential leaders and 
executives are required by most banks. The bulk of the clerical and 
lower-level supervisory pos.tions do not demand either a high level 
of competence or strong leadership. In the long run the greatest 
hope for banks probably lies in a maximum degree of automation, 


“For a discussion of this procedure, see Robert N. McMurry, The Step-by-St 
Selection Program (Chicago, 1955). 
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which will reduce the need for the human automatons who do 
much of the routine work today. 


THE PROBLEM OF MORALI 


Although most bank jobs are already fully structured and routin 
ized in their technical aspects, this does not mean that the employe¢ 
has been given a clear statement of his supervisors’ expectations. 
All too often he has no clear indication of the objectives of his 
work or of just what constitutes acceptable performance. Similat 
ignorance exists In the areas of interpersonal relations and policy 
interpretation. These expectations and relationships ordinarily are 
not clearly spelled out. Because the employee does not know quite 
what to do, he tends to play it safe and do nothing. Nevertheless, 
ambiguity makes him anxious; it is a threat to his security and bad 
for his morale. One answer, therefore, at least in the lower echelons, 
is the provision of more detailed statements of supervisory expecta 
tions and relationships for each activity. In practice this means that 
almost every phase of every job must be discussed in descriptive 
manuals supplemented by periodic statements of supervisory expec 
tations and close supervision so that any questions not covered in 
the manuals can be answered quickly. 

Effective outlets for employee dissatisfaction are also difficult to 
establish. In theory the disgruntled employee brings his troubles 
to his supervisor; in practice he rarely does so. There are several 
reasons for this: (1) the supervisor may be the object of the griev 
ance, in which case the employee may be understandably reluctant 
to discuss the problem with him; (2) the employee may lack confi 
dence in the supervisor's integrity or in his desire to help him; (3) 
the supervisor may be inaccessible or unwilling to listen; and (4) 
the employee may be extremely introverted and reluctant o1 
unable to discuss his problems with anyone. In addition to these 
barriers, many supervisors are afraid to permit their subordinates 
to express such dissatisfactions for fear that their superiors, that is 
top management, will learn of them to their personal disadvantage 
Hence they discourage any expressions of dissatisfaction, regard 
less of their merit. Where employees find inadequate outlets for 
their dissatisfactions, these, as noted, tend to emerge as a general 


ized antimanagement sentiment. 
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The chief cause of poor employee morale in most banks, how- 
ever, seems to be an almost total absence of clear channels of 
internal communication. As Argyris points out, the “right type” 
dislikes either to express aggression or hostility or to have these 
feelings expressed toward him. “Good” employees do not behave 
in an aggressive or hostile manner.’® Hence most of their feelings 
remain bottled up. It is true that keeping these feelings “inside” 
and at the same time working effectively are not easy to accomplish. 
As one employee put it: “This takes a lot out of you. Sometimes I'm 
dead tired when I go home at night.”’ As a result there is a mini- 
mum of employee interaction. Their relations are impersonal; 
they are polite, but few discuss personal feelings. In the bank 
Argyris studied, 90 per cent of the employees defined “nice people”’ 
as those who are “polite and leave you alone.’’ Ninety-three per 
cent stated that they had no close friends in the organization. 

Superimposed upon this inhibitive tendency of the employees 
is the fact that, as already noted, upward communication through 
supervision tends to be inadequate. Downward communication is 
strictly one way—from management out, without any feedback to 
ascertain how well the bank’s message has been assimilated. 
Furthermore, much of what is communicated is admonitory in 
character and is often empty and pretentious. In consequence, even 
though it may wishfully be convinced to the contrary, top bank 
management rarely knows the attitudes of its rank-and-file 
employees. 

Nor do many of these top executives really care very much. They 
give “human relations” lip service but little more. In the larger 
banks they do not know many of their subordinates well. Having 
been raised in an autocratic management climate, they think of 
employees much as they think of the bank’s cash and other assets— 
as a part of the complex mechanism which gets things done. They 
are not cruel, just impersonal. Most of them are “‘figure minded.” 
They are most comfortable when dealing with the precision and 
tangibility of figures; people, with their unpredictability, disturb 
them. They have little capacity for empathy, the ability to sense 
and “feel themselves into” the emotional reactions of others. 

On the other hand, lower-ranking employees are removed from 


*Argyris, Human Relations in a Bank, p. 68. 
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top management by great and varied “distances.’’ While they are 
similar in that they are often of the “right type,”’ time and promo- 
tions have separated them widely. Differences in their status, 
authority, compensation, and resulting off-the-job social and cul- 
tural environments are often tremendous. These distances in a 
bank are similar to those between the general and the private in the 
army. Because of them the clerk knows as little about the president 
of the bank and the other senior officers as they do about him; in 
short, top management and the workers in banks are almost total 
strangers. As strangers they tend naturally to distrust each other; 
it is not surprising that bank officers refer to the bulk of employees 
as “not up to par” and that the employees tend to believe that they 
are systematically disadvantaged by the officers. 

The answer to improved employee morale probably lies in a 
large measure in improved internal communication, together with 
a willingness of the chief executive officer to take action on legiti- 
mate employee complaints, for example, that of low wages. If he is 
unwilling to do this, the entire communication and morale pro- 
gram may as well be abandoned; it will simply be viewed as further 
proof that top management is indifferent to its employees’ welfare. 
If the president is genuinely desirous of helping his people, an 
initial step might be to conduct an employee opinion poll to 
ascertain who is dissatisfied and why. The findings of the poll, 
together with proposed remedies, may then be reported by the 
bank to the employees whose comments have been solicited. In 
this way true two-way communication can be eased. 

But the improvement of upward internal communication in a 
bank is not easy, because any proposed change will arouse fresh 
anxieties in every level of supervision. Each will be fearful that 
his control of what is reported to his superiors will be lost, that 
is, that his inability to stifle and block certain information will 
enable his superiors to learn of conditions which will reflect 
adversely upon him. Middle management may thus complain that 
a poll will only “create dissatisfactions” (presumably where none 
existed before) and that it “will not reveal anything that we don’t 
already know.” These rationalizations mainly represent defenses 
against the possibility that the poll findings will be embarrassing to 
the supervisors personally and that, most important, the poll will 
reveal to top management much that it did not already know. 
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CONCLUSION 


Many banks have managed to survive during the past twenty 
years, partly because the economic climate has been favorable, 
partly because the weakest went under during the depression, 
partly because new fiscal controls and safeguards have been intro- 
duced, partly because they have not encountered very aggressive 
competition; at the same time, they have all been remiss in 
their personnel practices. A number have personnel departments, 
but few of these have either the insight or the power to be more 
than record-keeping employment officers, with occasional employee 
service facilities such as counseling, feeding, and recreation. 

Yet if banks are to meet increasing competition both among 
themselves and with outside agencies, for example, small-loan 
chains, mutual funds for savings, and so on, they must recognize 
that employees of the “right type” are not going to keep them 
competitive. Banking must become more dynamic and aggressive. 
It can no longer survive on its dignity as an “institution.” This 
change requires strong chief executive officers, supported by a staff 
which is more creative and dynamic than those revealed in our 
research. It must introduce as much automation as possible at the 
lower levels to free its clerks from drudgery and to attract and to 
hold employees who want challenge and opportunity rather than 
solely security and status. Most important, it must recognize that 
personnel policy is a line rather than a staff function, that is, it is 
a major responsibility of the bank’s chief executive officer, not 
something that is limited to hiring and training methods, the 
management of the cafeteria and the bowling league, and the pro- 
vision of counsel to aspiring but frustrated junior clerks. 
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APPENDIX 
enty Rater_ 
ible, ‘ 
; MANAGEMENT APPRAISAL FORM—PART I 
ion, 
sive Job Title__ _____Department, Division, Plant or Office__—__ 
Reports to ___Title_____ Supervises people directly 
nts, number and title 
10re 
What do they do? 
ong No. supervised indirectly______ Is this a decision making _ 
oan or advisory _ 
11ze 
Duties and nature of work_____ 
lem 
‘his What is the individual's responsibility with respect to: 
ur PI 

the 
to 
hat 

Research and Development Techniques__ = 
t is 
Personnel and Public 
he What specialized knowledge is required by the job?__-__EE 
ro- 
To Decide 
To Recommend and Act 
Scope of Authority: Yes No Yes No 


1. Make organization changes 


2. Increase or decrease the number of 
employees under his supervision __ 


3. Make salary adjustments for: 
Class I employees 


or 


~ 


Scope of Authority: 
Class II employees 


Class III employees 


4. Commit the company to policies 


and practices 


Revise policies or standard 
practices 


Deviate from policies and 
standard practices 


Revise methods and procedures 
. Schedule his own activities 


. Schedule activities of those 
reporting to him 


Maximum capital expenditure 


Maximum operating expenditure $___ 


Maximum charitable 
contributions 


. Can he make reallocation of 


budgeted dollars within budget 


. Can he make reallocation of 


budgeted dollars between budgets 
. Frequency of supervisory contact: 
Initiated by supervisor (Ist rater)_ 

Daily, weekly, monthly, other 
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To Decide 
To Recommend and Act 
Yes No Yes No 
amount amount 
= 
amount amount 
$ $ 
amount amount 


Initiated by employee ___ 


Daily, weekly, monthly, other 


. Frequency with which employee is contacted as a source of infor- 


mation, advice, etc.___ 


Daily, weekly, monthly, other 
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ide To Decide 
rt To Recommend and Act 
No Scope of Authority: Yes No Yes No 
mapas’ 17. In what manner does this job differ from others of like title? 


18. What are the difficult features of the job? - 


19. To what extent is the job structured, i.e., is the work well 


routinized? 


20. From which subordinate(s) does he get most of his information 


(a) concerning line activities? (b) other? 
Rater Interviewer 
Rater_ _Ist __ 3rd Rater 
Name Position 
for- MANAGEMENT APPRAISAL FORM—PART II 


(CONFIDENTIAL WHEN COMPLETED) 


Name _Date_ 
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Job Title 
Department, Division, or Office 
How long in this position = 
Came with company_ ee Age 

Date Position Present Age 


How well is he doing the job? — 
How does his performance compare 


with last year or previous periods; with others doing similar work? 


Strong points ‘ 
What is he doing unusually well? 


What are his outstanding weaknesses? (Every one has some 


weaknesses, if this employ ee is to be developed, helped to overcome his 


limitations, and properly placed, it is imperative that all of his weak- 


nesses, shortcomings and limitations be brought to light.) 


1. Appearance, dress and manner 


Are they appropriate for the position? 


2. Technical qualification _ 


Is it excessive? If not qualified, where is he weak? 


3. Industry 


Is he lazy? Does he work too hard? 


7 
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1. Energy, initiative, and drive 
Is he a “self-starter?” 
Does he find obstacles challenging? Is he a “doer?’ 
nt Age 
5. Expense and cost consciousness 
mpare Does he watch the pennies? 
k? Enough? Too closely? 
6. Ability to plan and organize 
Is his work and that of his subordinates 
systematically laid out and organized? 
Does he anticipate contingencies? 
5 some 7. Creativity and imagination 
What has he ever created that is 
ne his 
genuinely unique and original? 
weak- 8. Adaptability and resourcefulness 
If conditions change suddenly or 
radically, how quickly and effectively can he adapt himself to them? 
sition? 
9. Accuracy 
Can his reports invariably be accepted with no checking 
weak? whatever? 
10. Personal selling ability 
Can he overcome resistance and close the 
hard ones? 
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11. Promotional ability and showmanship__ 
What flair has he for the 


unusual, colorful and dramatic? 


12. Ability to conduct meetings 


How well organized, well presented 


and interesting are his meetings? 


13. Willingness to support company policies and instructions with 


which he is not in agreement 
Is it whole-hearted, or does he simply 


give them lip service? _ If he gives only lip service, why? 


Does it show itself? Is his attitude constructive or destructive? 


Attitudes toward superiors__ 


Is he resentful, cooperative or 


obsequious? 


15. Ability to get along with associates__ ; 
How well is he liked, accepted 


and trusted? 


16. Leadership and ability to handle men__ 
What is his philosophy of 


Leadership: autocratic, participative or helpless (“doesn’t know 


what to do,” a “hand wringer,” no direct leadership)? 


17. How well does he delegate 
Does he delegate at all? To what extent 


does he delegate responsibility without authority? 


| 


for the 


sented 


with 


simply 


tive or 


epted 


of 


xtent 


18. 


20. 


99 


23. 


. Ability to accept criticism 
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Concern with detail 


To what extent does he bury himself in 


unimportant detail? 


Development of subordinates__._ 
Whom, specifically, has he developed? 


Pets and favorites__ 


Is he a “learner?”’ How well does he stand on his own 


feet? To what extent does he habitually tell the boss what he wants 


to hear? 
Willingness to accept responsibility for his and his subordinate’s 


errors, etc.___ 
Does he ‘‘pass the buck” and alibi? Will he admit that 


he is wrong? 


Ability to follow through decisions____ 
Can assignments given him be 


forgotten? 


Ability to work under pressure 
To what extent does it create panic 


or disorganization in him? What is his reaction to pressure? 


Is he prone to resent it or pout and sulk? 


: Does he prefer “yes men” as subordinates? 
— | 
know 
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What does he do afterward? 


26. Ambition 
Is he content to remain at his present level? What 


aspirations does he have? How realistic are they? 


27. Willingness to accept direction _ 
Is he a trouble-maker or is he 


too docile? 


28. Analytical ability 
Can he come up with practical and realistic 


solutions to problems? Are they usable? 


29. Trading or negotiating skill 
Is he a hard bargainer? Does he 


usually get his money's worth? 


30. 


Skill in handling customer (or outside contacts) relationships 


How well is he respected, liked and accepted? How iniluential is he 


with them? Can he keep them in line? 


31. Ability to present and sell ideas to superiors 


kinds of ideas has he presented and sold? 


How many and what | 


What 


is he 


listic 


s he 


hat 


=.) 
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(bility to handle discipline 
How taut a ship does he run? 


Ability to handle labor relations 
Is he an appeaser, a compromiser, 


a hard and clean bargainer, or a reactionary? Does he know a “good 


deal”’ when he sees it? 
How “people minded” rather than “work centered” is he? 


How sensitive is he to the needs and feelings of others? Does he 


Capacity to stand up against superiors 7 
To what extent does he fight 


for his convictions? 


Ability to face issues squarely : 
Is he prone to avoid coming to grips 


with unpleasant issues? Does he procrastinate? Does he indulge in 


wishful thinking? 


Tendency to act on short vs. long-range basis 
How impulsive is he? 


Is he prone to jump at conclusions? to act in terms of momentary 


expediency? To make snap judgments? 


think of people in the same terms he does of machines? 
s he pl 
|_| 
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Off-the-job factors 
Health_ 


What conditions are affecting his work or threaten to? 


Home. 


What conditions are affecting his work or threaten to? 


What conditions are affecting his work or threaten to? 


What about drinking? Gambling (including the horses)? 


women? 


What has been done to help him?________ 
What specific weaknesses and 


limitations have been recognized? What steps have been taken to 


help the individual to overcome them? 


What do you plan to do? — ' 
What further steps are contemplated to 


help the individual to overcome his weakness2s and limitations and 


build himself for higher level responsibilities? 


Over-all Rating: 


Outstanding (1) _____Meeting expectations (2) 


_Not meeting expectations (3)__ Unsatisfactory (4) 


Is he best fitted for line __or staff 
responsibility? 


Is he promotable? ss No 


To what?__ 


It must be remembered that a mistake in making a 


— 
Pv 
| 


to 
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promotion is costly not only to the employer; it is even more costly 


to the employee. 


When? 
Before any promotion is made, it is imperative that the 


Why or why not? 


demands of the higher level position are studied 


in detail and fairly definite specifications established. These must 


include standards not only for skills and experience, but also for 


intelligence, ability to initiate, to make decisions, to administer dis- 


cipline, to plan and organize, to exercise leadership, and to show 
self-reliance and administrative ability. Unless the candidate meets 
the requirements in all these respects, he will probably be over his 


head in the position to which he has been promoted. 


Rater Interviewer 


= 
nd 
= - — — = 
| 
2) 
4) | 
a 
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Book Reviews 


Administrative Behavior in Education. Ed. by Roald F. Campbell and 
Russell T. Gregg. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. 547 pp 
$6.00. 

The publication of Administrative Behavior in Education undoubt 
edly represents a major turning point in the study of educational admin 
istration. This prediction is based on two recurring emphases in the 
fourteen studies included in this volume: (1) the concern about the 
development of a theory of educational administration and (2) the con 
sideration of educational administration as administration. To be sure, 
both of these ideas have appeared before, but they have appeared out- 
side the main stream of activity in the field. During the Great Depres- 
sion, Newlon conceived of educational administration as social policy; 
more than a decade later, Mort attempted to formulate a set of general 
principles, although he failed to distinguish administration from educa 
cation; and Sears, borrowing from Fayol, Gulick, and Urwick, has 
attempted to apply an analysis of the administrative process to educa- 
tion. This collection of fourteen studies, however, represents the work 
of eighteen scholars and is sponsored by the National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration. It must be concluded, there 
fore, that now there is a wide interest in these concerns. 

The organization of this work is admirable. Two introductory case 
studies open the series and indicate the almost endless variety of situ- 
ations that make up the reality of educational administration. Subse. 
quent chapters deal with concepts, theories, values, research design, 
research findings, the administrative process, and problems of profes 
sional preparation. There is some question as to the propriety of 
including the last section in a volume devoted to what may be termed 
a primitive stage of theorizing. Not only is it somewhat incongruous 
with the search for a theoretical framework for the study of educational 
administration, but it also represents the fallacy of the compulsion to 
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translate even the most tentative and untested hypotheses into a pro- 
gram of action. It is no reflection on the theoretical study that it does 
not provide immediately a practical scheme for administrators. 
Viewing the subject as an intellectual problem rather than as a 
problem in training administrators, Professors Sargent and Belisle have 
devoted a chapter to the concept of administration; and, although this 
activity may appear to be an arid one to the modern student in the 
social sciences, the importance of conceptualization in the progress 
of science is now being recognized. At its present stage of development, 
the study of administration probably would gain greatly from more 
ictivity of this kind. After reviewing briefly the history of the idea, 
the authors conclude that 
administration thereby became, in effect, a necessary social invention, by a 
minority, to develop and effectuate under new conditions social values at least 
as advanced as those assumed in the formally constituted structure; the rise of 
the professional movement reflected the voluntary assumption of the task of 
trusteeship and responsibility for maintenance and advance of social values 
via the multiplicity of organizations and governing systems of the pluralistic 


society. 


Particularly interesting is Professor Halpin’s “A Paradigm for 
Research on Administrative Behavior.’ He is bold and straightforward 
in his assumptions: 

1. That apart from educational administration, hospital administration, busi- 
ness administration, public administration, etc., there is administration qua 
administration; and that this is a domain worthy of study. 

2. That greater studies will be made at this juncture if research efforts are 
focused upon the behavior of administration rather than upon either adminis- 


trative behavior or the totality referred to as “administration.” 


The theoretical model that he draws includes the administrator's per- 
ception of the organization's task and its relation to his behavior as a 
decision maker and as a group leader. Between this behavior and its 
effect on both organization maintenance and organization achievement 
are three groups of variables: those associated with the administrator, 
those within the organization, and those outside the organization. The 
paradigm is suggestive, but much still needs to be done in the way of 
precise definition and quantification before it can be applied in the 
actual research. The author is not unmindful of these additional 
requirements. 

Since administration, Januslike, looks two ways in developing a con- 
ceptual framework, it is necessary to view its external relations. This 
Professor Campbell has done with great perception in a chapter with 
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the rather unfortunate title “Situational Factors in Educational Admin- 
istration.” The complexity of the community relations with adminis- 
tration is striking, and the author has outlined succinctly several prob- 
lems for further research. This collection could well have included one 
more chapter dealing with the political relations of educational admin- 
istration above the community level. 

The administrative process is given extended treatment by Professor 

Gregg in a chapter by that title. This is “the stone that the builders 
rejected,” and, although it has not become the cornerstone of the 
temple, it occupies a conspicuous place. The great difficulty in this dis- 
cussion, however, as Professor Gregg points out, is the lack of empirical 
data: 
Empirical research relating to the administrative process is notably lacking. 
This appears to be particularly true with regard to educational administra- 
tion. As a consequence the treatment of the administrative process in this 
chapter has been, for the most part, conceptual in nature. There is a crying 
need for empirical studies of the administrative process in educational 
organizations. 

It has been pointed out many times that public administration is 
suffused with values, that education is a normative as well as a scientific 
study, and that the question “What should be done?” logically precedes 
that of how to administer an educational system. The question of how 
the present volume treats the role of values may well arise. The answer 
must be that it does so inadequately. Not that the chapter on values by 
Professors Graff and Street is inadequate in what it attempts, but it 
does not attempt enough; nor is there adequate concern about this 
matter in the other chapters. 

Administrative Behavior in Education is an important book. Its limi- 
tations are largely those of its subject, but there are a few unpardon- 
able pretensions and lapses into jargon and unclarity. In addition to the 
excellent editing and the intrinsic worth of the book, it has a selection 
of suggested readings at the end of each chapter, and the research refer- 
ences are comprehensive. Some of the studies represent as rigorous 
thinking as has been done in the field of educational administration. 

JoHN WALTON 
Associate Professor of Education and 

Chairman of the Department 

The Johns Hopkins University 
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Administrative Organization: A Comparative Study of the Organization 
of Public Administration. By Poul Meyer. London: Stevens & Sons 
Ltd.; Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk Forlag Arnold Busck, 1957. 317 pp. 
45s. 


A versatile Danish civil servant, professor, and author has written 
what his publishers describe as “‘the first attempt to establish a scientific 
foundation for the study of the types of organization applied by public 
administration.” Like most publishing blurbs, this one should be 
somewhat discounted, at least in its claim to primacy, but readers will 
soon recognize that the work is a valuable and significant contribution 
to the literature of administration. 

In his own words, Mr. Meyer's aim is not “to give a complete account 
of administrative science” but “to attempt a systematic treatment of 
organizational types and the viewpoints on their applicability which 
are repeated from one country to another.” The treatment is compara- 
tive and typological. The author assumes that although administrative 
systems in different countries show considerable differences, “the basic 
types in use are everywhere the same, varying only in their mode of 
application and elaboration.” He seeks to demonstrate that there are 
“certain forms of organization which, regardless of their concrete appli- 
cation, possess common characteristics making it possible to describe 
them in a conceptual way” (pp. 23 and 24). 

Meyer acknowledges a deep indebtedness to the “viewpoints and 
working methods” of Herbert Simon (p. 21), and he accepts what is 
now a prevalent view by describing administration as “cooperative 
group behaviour defined as the activities of groups cooperating to 
accomplish common goals” (p. 27). He believes, however, that this con- 
cept is dualistic and that failure to recognize this dualism has led to 
confusion and obscurity. The alleged difficulty is that this definition 
“embraces two different spheres of activity, namely the interrelations 
of the members of the administrative organization, and the relations 
between the organization and the outer world.” His interest is in the 
first of these spheres, and his focus is on the decisional process leading 
to the “final administrative decision.” 

In defining “organization” Meyer adopts the view that every admin- 
istrative situation has two aspects, structural and functional. The 
structural aspect is “concerned with the placing of the administrative 
authority—authority here being understood in its formal juridical 
sense.” The functional aspect “deals with the actual activity (human 
behavior) which goes on within the framework of the formal structure” 
(p. 23). This differentiation corresponds with that between “organiza- 
tion” and “management” made by Waldo and other authors. Since 
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Meyer prefers to consider organization as a system with both struc- 
tural and functional aspects, he defines organization as “ a given system 
of division of work and coordination by means of a plurality of persons 
attempting to solve a definite task” (p. 54). His book, nevertheless, 
stresses the structural aspect and deals with functional concepts, such 
as division of work between organization units, only when necessary 
to describe the administrative structure (p. 23). 

The book consists of five parts. Part I deals with these matters of 
approach and scope, discusses problems of administrative terminology, 
and has a potpourri chapter on the growth of administration. The sub- 
jects of the remaining four parts are: administrative division of work, 
administrative authority, administrative hierarchy, and administrative 
decentralization. 

Within this framework, Meyer proceeds to discuss many familiar 
topics. The list includes staff and line, expertise and interest represen- 
tation, delegation, chain of command, departmentalization, and vertical 
and horizontal decentralization. As he concedes, several of these sub- 
jects “have already been dealt with far more extensively than is possible 
here” (p. 24). What is new is the wealth and variety of the comparative 
illustrations and points of view. An American is apt to be particularly 
interested in this treatment for two contrasting reasons. He will bene- 
fit from being informed about little-known organizational arrange- 
ments in other countries and even more by the rationale which lies 
behind them. (The material on “attached organizations” and “regionali- 
zation” in Chapter XIV is one example.) On the other hand, he will 
be enlightened to discover how some American administrative institu- 
tions and theories are viewed even by an informed and sympathetic 
foreign observer. He will read that Americans engage in “verbose dis- 
cussion on staff-and-line,” usually “without any attempt to draw upon 
the European experience” (p. 121), that the concept of political neu- 
trality is “in its infancy” in the United States (p. 189), and that the 
idea of vesting comprehensive powers in an appointed official under 
the city-manager system “sounds—in European ears—exactly as pecul- 
iar as the idea of appointing a non-partisan civil servant as a member 
of the Cabinet” (p. 313). He may feel a chauvinistic urge to do some 
explaining and clarifying, but he will at least recognize that many of 
his own stereotypes about foreign administration are likely to be con- 
siderably less accurate. 

The volume has some minor drawbacks. Frequent small lapses in 
grammar, punctuation, and spelling can readily be explained by the 
fact that the book is in English but was written and printed in Denmark. 
A few chapters seem quite weak, and their purpose is not clear. In ten 
brief pages, for example, Chapter XV, on “The History of Centraliza- 
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tion,” hurdles us from ancient Sumer to the United States and throws 
in a quick prediction that “a new gigantic centralizing movement is 
developing” (p. 240). This chapter seems to be most appropriate as an 
introduction to Part V on administrative decentralization, but it 
appears at the end of Part IV in the Table of Contents, and the heading 
for Part V has inadvertantly been omitted at any point in the text, 
so that the intent of the author is uncertain. 

Meyer places readers in many countries in his debt by this pioneer- 
ing effort to analyze common organizational problems and arrange- 
ments on a broadly comparative basis. He demonstrates an impressive 
knowledge of a wide range of administrative thought and experience, 
both in time and in space. He has certainly done much to achieve the 
worthy objective he specifies of “bridging the gap between American 
and European administrative science, and between the juridical and 
sociological points of view” (p. 24). The typological contribution is less 
impressive. The author undertook to provide a typology of “forms of 
organization which, regardless of their concrete application, possess 
common characteristics making it possible to describe them in a con- 
ceptual way.” The only type mentioned by way of illustration is “the 
collegiate decision-making organ.” Later this type is called polycracy 
(“several individuals who have the same hierarchical status are respon- 
sible for the decisions’) and is contrasted with monocracy (‘decisions 
are made by an individual”; p. 172). Whether the typology referred to 
is essentially that of monocratic versus polycratic systems is not clari- 
fied further; this might have been remedied if the volume did not stop 
abruptly without a summing-up chapter. At any rate, we do have here 
a comprehensive description of similar patterns of organization as 
they have developed in numerous countries, which is a milestone in 
the progress of the comparative study of public administration. 

FERREL HEADY 
Professor of Political Science and Associate Director 

Institute of Public Administration 

University of Michigan 


Interpersonal Diagnosis of Personality: A Functional Theory and 
Methodology for Personality Evaluation. By Timothy Leary. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1957. 518 pp. $12.00. 


This work advances a comprehensive theory of personality based on 
interpersonal processes and offers special techniques for measuring the 
latter. In directing attention to interpersonal processes, the theoretical 
formulation integrates conceptual thinking from diverse disciplines 
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such as psychology (mainly clinical), psychiatry and psychoanalysis, 
anthropology and sociology, and mathematics and logic. The first six 
chapters develop the broad theoretical framework, which is elaborated 
in the rest of the volume and applied to five different settings: in the 
clinic, in the psychiatric hospital, in psychosomatic medicine, in indus- 
trial management, and in the group-therapy situation. Clinical psychi- 
atry, however, constitutes the major focus of concern. 

The interpersonal approaches of Karen Horney, Erich Fromm, Harry 
Sullivan, Erik Erikson, and other theorists are critically examined. One 
result of this effort is a set of nine “working principles.” The first 
principle is as follows: 

Personality is the multilevel pattern of interpersonal responses (overt, con- 
scious or private) expressed by the individual. Interpersonal behavior is aimed 
at reducing anxiety. All the social, emotional, interpersonal activities of an 
individual can be understood as attempts to avoid anxiety or to establish and 
maintain self-esteem. 

Other principles concern personality variables, adjustment-maladjust- 
ment, levels of personality analysis, relationship among variables and 
between levels, measurement procedures, and the functional relevance 
of behavioral context. 

Sixteen personality variables, which are paired to form eight larger 
categories, are then identified and systematically related to each other. 
These variabies (variously denoted “motivations,” “themes,” “mecha- 
nisms,” “reflexes’’) are: managerial-autocratic, competitive-narcissistic, 
aggressive-sadistic, rebellious-distrustful, self-effacing—masochistic, 
docile-dependent, cooperative-overconventional, responsible-hypernor- 
mal. They are represented schematically around a circle, in the order 
just given. Their interrelations are indicated by the region occupied on 
the circle, such that closely related categories lie adjacent to each other 
and contrasting ones appear spatially in diametric opposition. Thus 
managerial-autocratic lies directly opposite to self-effacing—masochistic 
and is therefore most discrepant from the latter. The circle and the 
arrangement of the variables in it are of crucial importance, for they 
form the basis of the quantitative analysis employed. 

The eight personality components mentioned above are further com- 
bined into four “‘nodal variables,” namely, dominance and submission 
on the one hand and hostility and affection on the other. The first pair 
of these variables relates to a “power” axis, while the second pair relates 
to an “affiliation” axis. 

Following from a concern with the presence or absence of personality 
variables, a four-point scale is established to measure their intensity. 
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The intensity of their expression as measured by specialized techniques 
is indicated in the circular diagram by its position relative to the center. 
Thus the circle may be visualized as containing—in addition to the 
octants—a series of concentric rings that indicate a scale of intensity 
ranging from moderate (adaptive) located near the core to extreme 
(pathological) lying at the perimeter. The net result of this is a diag- 
nostic grid on which the summary score of an individual is pinpointed. 

It is emphasized that data procured by any given method provide 
information relevant only to appropriate levels of personality organi- 
zation. Five such levels are distinguished. Level one (public com- 
munication) concerns the interpersonal impact of the subject on 
others—his social-stimulus value. The four different ways of obtain- 
ing this measure include ratings by trained personnel, sociometric 
ratings by fellow patients, MMPI indices, and scores of situational tests. 
Level two (conscious descriptions) relates to the subject’s view of self 
and the world. Of the four methods advanced for this level, three con- 
sist of ratings by trained personnel of the verbal content from diagnostic 
and therapy interviews and of the content of autobiographies, and the 
fourth is comprised of the Interpersonal Adjective Check List, a special 
construction for the study. Level three (preconscious symbolization) has 
to do with the subject's autistic, projective fantasy productions. There 
are two sublevels, one relating to the “hero” and the other to “other” 
figures of the same preconscious protocol. The seven methods for col- 
lecting data for this level include the TAT and a number of other 
projective tests (Iflund, Blackey, for example), plus dream protocols 
and relevant MMPI indices. Level four (unexpressed unconscious) con- 
cerns the interpersonal themes significantly omitted or avoided at the 
first three levels. No specific methods relating to this level are presented; 
indeed, the study entirely avoids treating this level. Level five (ego, 
ideal or values) comprises the subject's statements about his interper- 
sonal ideas, standards, conceptions of good and evil as obtained in inter- 
view, autobiography, questionnaire, or check list. The three methods 
of testing for this level include ratings by trained personnel in diag- 
nostic and therapy interviews and the Interpersonal Adjective Check 
List. 

Leary eschews the qualitative conception of “adjustment” (normality) 
resting on conformity to cultural stereotypes and indicates his prefer- 
ence for a quantitative definition based on several indices. He states: 
Adjustment in terms of the overall personality organization consists in flex- 
ible, balanced, appropriate, accurate interpersonal behavior. In terms of the 
subdivisions of personality—the levels of public interaction, perception, and 
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private symbolism—it consists of appropriate, accurate, and balanced inter- 
personal behavior respectively. 

...We call normality an equilibrium of all the levels of personality such that 
the necessary mild character distortions at some levels are moderately counter- 
balanced at other levels. A different subdefinition exists for each different 
level of personality. At the level of perception of self or others, accuracy or 
syntaxic agreement with consensual perception is a partial index of adjust- 
ment. At the level of overt interaction, the proportion of flexible interactions 
appropriate to the interpersonal stimulus becomes the index of adjustment. 
At the level of indirect, fantasy expression, the breadth of symbolic themes 
and their balance and relationship to the other levels provides the ratio of 


adjustment. 


The methodology of these quantitative indices is described and applied. 

In brief, the approach of the study underscores the interpersonal, 
functional nature of behavior an] personality. All the social, emotional, 
interpersonal activities of an individual are seen as attempts to avoid 
or reduce anxiety or to establish and maintain self-esteem. Every 
response of the subject (overt, verbal, symbolic) is viewed as a unit of 
behavior which is classified by special methods and sorted into the 
appropriate level of personality. The patterns of hundreds of these 
responses, sorted into different levels, are then converted by mathe- 
matical techniques into indices and into a multilevel diagnostic code 
summary. They are then related to clinical events or prognostic predic- 
tions of behavior in the clinical, therapeutic setting. 

This is a work that should interest all clinicians and anyone seriously 
interested in conceptions of personality and interpersonal behavior. 
Although focused only on the interpersonal dimension of personality, 
the theory advanced is much more comprehensive than most personality 
formulations. It contains many different variables and levels of analysis 
that are systematically formulated and related to each other. More. 
over, this is accompanied by a rigorous methodology. This reviewer is 
incompetent to evaluate the mathematical basis of the methodology, 
but the specific techniques employed appear simple enough for general 
application. It is the theoretical formulation and its application that 
must concern us in the space remaining. 

The author's formulation of adjustment (normality) that rests on 
the criteria of “flexible, balanced, appropriate, accurate interpersonal 
behavior” is very persuasive. On the other hand, there are parts of it 
that provoke questions. For example, in discussing interlevel discrep- 
ancy and variability indices (Part Three), the author introduces a 
principle of “relative discrepancy,” in which he holds that “a change 
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in the same octant should be less [discrepant] than the change, even at 
the least intensity, between two octants” (p. 259). The basis for this prin 
ciple is questionable, especially that part which has been underscored. 

One may question the wisdom of the principle restricting the selec- 
tion of variables only to those clearly interpersonal in character. What 
is to be said about “states” or “drives,”’ such as those relating to sexual 
satisfaction (apart from the consideration of a partner), physical security 
(e.g., satiation of hunger), creativity or spontaneity, and the like? 

The view that interpersonal behavior is directed primarily toward 
avoiding anxiety seems to imply that the generation of tension is dys- 
functional. Some authorities—for example, Kluckhohn and Hallowell 
—have indicated that the generation of tension or anxiety can have 
adjustive significance. 

Finally, the application of the analytic scheme to industrial manage- 
ment, among other empirical settings, goes only slightly beyond “‘attrac- 
tion-repulsion” sociometry. The interpersonal bias of the approach, 
which the author describes as “Dynamic Behaviorism,” leaves no room 
for the consideration of other types of variables that are important. 
For example, there is no place in the scheme for assessing the demands 
and pressures of the larger organization directed at the interacting man- 
agement group. The work as a whole, however, contains much that is 
commendable for gaining insights into the interpersonal dynamics of 
personality. 

TosH1o YATSUSHIRO 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
McGill University 


Organized Business in France. By Henry W. Ehrmann. Princeton, 
N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1957. 514 pp. $7.50. 


This is an excellent volume that deserves a wide audience. Professor 
Ehrmann has given us a broad study of the French business lobby, its 
history, organization, modes of action, and postures on a variety of 
economic issues. Students of comparative politics will welcome this full- 
bodied and scholarly addition to their literature. But the interest and 
value of the book should be much broader. Modern France is of great 
interest in general discussions of economic development or the working 
of economic systems, and there has not been much in American writings 
to help us form accurate conc eptions about it. Those of us who are not 
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specialists on France have depended heavily on a very thin sheaf of 
papers by Sawyer, Landes, Harbison, and others. The present book, 
while avowedly not a general study of the behavior of French business- 
men, should help remove many excuses for ignorance and force us to 
a better level of comparative discussion. In addition, those who care 
about France for itself alone, not only for its comparative interest, will 
find here a review of most of the major problems of modern France in 
an enlightening special perspective. 

Ehrmann’s book is based on documents, interviews, and a broad 
scholarship on modern France. Its first part traces the historical devel 
opment of organized business in France from 1936, through the Vichy 
period, to the end of the war. We enter the story in the dramatic days 
of 1936 when the Matignon agreement was thrust upon a French 
business community paralyzed by sit-down strikes, and a new era in 
industrial relations and employers’ organization began. Happily, the 
exposition does not assume too much from the nonspecialist. Enough 
is told of the earlier history to give the American reader his bearings 
and remind him that France, like the United States, was slow and late 
in establishing the normality of collective bargaining and that trade 
associations and wider business organizations in France are no older 
than ours. The peculiar tensions and mistrust that pervade French 
economic life stand out early. As we enter the Vichy period, the collabo- 
ration of French business with Pétain’s government is described with 
such fair-minded balance that the reader is moved more to sorrow than 
anger. For the post-war period we are given a review of the various 
business organizations, beginning with the major one, the Confé- 
dération Nationale du Patronat Francais, and extending through M. 
Gingembre’s platform for small business and the Chambers of Com- 
merce to a scattering of small groups with special ideals and purposes. 
Such a review might be tedious, but in fact it stays alive, and we emerge 
wishing that there were a similarly convenient survey of business 
organizations in the United States. After the review a chapter of more 
general discussion shows how these organizations relate themselves to 
the working of government. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to attitudes and policies of 
organized business on a broad array of questions—taxes, planning, 
nationalization, cartels, European integration, and so on. The formid- 
able task of presenting attitudes and policies in critical juxtaposition 
with the facts and scholarly analysis is not shirked, and we find our- 
selves completing a broad review of the major economic problems that 
have faced France since the war. 
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Methodologically, this is a conservative book. Ehrmann tells us of 
extensive interviewing in his research, and there are occasional acknowl- 
edgments in footnotes that what he says is based on interviews. But 
the interviews are not quoted in the text, and the authorities cited are 
usually documentary. One wishes that we could have had a few peeks 
at what must be a rich store of interview data. It could perhaps have 
strengthened points in the exposition, for example, in showing more 
vividly how pressure groups have operated on particular issues. Then, 
too, when the forthcoming interview study of Bauer and Pool on Ameri- 
can business attitudes and lobbying appears, we shall want things with 
which to compare it. But the blending of interviews and documentation 
is not something we have generally learned to do well, and Ehrmann 
may have better reasons than are apparent to an American observer 
for caution and discretion in using the information he obtained 
through interviews. 

Finally, a word of gratitude for the aphorisms of that notable French 
businessman, M. Detoeuf, that stand at the head of each chapter. Some- 
day we should have a translation of his delicious collection. 

FRANCIS X. SUTTON 
The Ford Foundation 


The Patient and the Mental Hospital. Ed. by Milton Greenblatt, 
Daniel J. Levinson, and Richard Williams. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1957. 658 pp. $6.00. 


From the 1840s until 1945, with a few minor exceptions, state mental 
hospitals in the United States maintained the same organizational form. 
There was more experimentation in the structure of private and federal 
mental hospitals and in the psychiatric divisions of general hospitals 
or special psychiatric institutes. But on the whole these too remained 
fairly static in organization. Professional opinion held generally that 
the private and federal institutions were tolerable from a patient-care 
point of view, but not entirely satisfactory. The state hospitals were 
regarded as intolerable: by the decade of the 1920s, it was the consensus 
that these latter needed drastic changes. 

From 1920 to 1945 a number of strenuous efforts were made by 
private foundations, medical administrators, medical schools, and state 
governments to change the organization of all kinds of mental hospitals, 
but these efforts were largely ineffective on any nation-wide scale until 
the decade from 1945 to 1955. Those who wanted changes in the 
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hospitals proceeded on an ad hoc basis with these changes, most of 
which were without basis in research or, at times, even practice. It was 
natural that most of the efforts failed 

By 1945, however, some of the unsolved and recurrent problems of 
treatment and administration involved in mental hospital organiza- 
tion were beginning to be clarified by developments in the social 
sciences and clinical psychology which showed hitherto unknown or 
unproved effects of certain types of social organization on personality. 
These developments led to a burst of social science research in mental 
hospital settings and eventually to changes in many hospital .organiza- 
tions which appear now to be relatively permanent. 

What the new type of research essentially did was to reexamine all 
aspects of mental hospital organization with the idea that, either for 
good or ill, these might be involved crucially in the patient's illness. 
This reexamination also required the analysis of the personalities of the 
staff and the other employees of the institution in relation to social 
organization. The sociocultural environments of patients, staff, and 
even that of the hospital itself were shown to be highly significant in 
patient care; but they were shown also as a set of processes which could 
be manipulated as their true nature was understood. 

As a result of the research activity in mental hospitals from 1945 to 
1955, a great deal of empirical material was produced on the relation 
of personality and social processes in mental hospitals. Two important 
monographs were published by Stanton and Schwartz and by Green- 
blatt, York, and Brown. Numerous investigators throughout the coun 
try, such as Caudill, Tallman and Galioni, and the Cummings, con- 
tributed new research on interaction processes on hospital wards, 
hospital-community interaction, and the effects of administrative organ- 
ization on mental hospital patients and staff. 

Research during this period very quickly began to show a double 
potential. It suggested, first, many new and more efficient ways for 
meeting the problems of patient care in mental hospitals. But it sug- 
gested, second, that mental hospitals were a rich area for developing 
and testing social and psychological theories. The combination of prac- 
tical application and the opportunity to develop theory both attracted 
the financial support and provided the motivation necessary to pro- 
duce some of the most hopeful research now going on in the behavioral 
sciences. The Patient and the Mental Hospital is an excellent interim 
report on some of this research. It is the first book to gather within 
its covers a fair sample of the studies which were made or begun in the 
decade of growth following 1945. 
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This book is a report of a conference held in 1956 on socioenviron- 
mental aspects of patient treatment in mental hospitals. Between fifty 
and sixty students in the United States and Canada were invited to 
submit papers and participate in discussions centering around the four 
mental hospital topics which later became divisions of the book. These 
are: I, Mental Hospital Organization and Its Implications for Treat- 
ment; II, Therapeutic Personnel; III, The Ward; and IV, The Patient 
and the Extra-Hospital World. Levinson is responsible for editing the 
first, Williams the second and the third, and Greenblatt the fourth. 
In the conclusion the editors undertake to discuss the meaning of cur- 
rent research in mental hospitals for application, methodology, and 
theory in behavioral science. 

Readers who have developed an allergy to edited reports of confer- 
ences will do well to suspend any adverse judgment on this one. The 
editors in fact designed the conference itself and collaborated with 
the many contributors to it, both in the small-group or “committee” 
sessions and in the plenary sessions where integration of the four 
major divisions of the conference was attempted. The result is a book 
of extraordinary unity, considering the diversity both of fields covered 
by the conference and of professional background among the partici- 
pants. Further than this, the editors have succeeded in producing a 
volume which will have to be read thoroughly and digested by any 
scholar who hopes to do serious work in the field of mental health or 
of administrative medicine. Any student of administrative processes, 
whether in business, industry, or government will find it invaluable. 

Divisions of the book are difficult to review in detail. The high level 
of each contribution makes selection difficult and generally unjust. 
Part I (Mental Hospital Organization and Its Implications for Treat- 
ment) begins with a synopsis by Harvey Smith and Daniel Levinson of 
the major aims and organizational characteristics of mental hospitals. 
The synopsis is both an introduction to the functional characteristics 
of mental hospitals and a good contribution to the taxonomy of insti- 
tutions. Articles by Smith and Martin Loeb explore some of the details 
of occupational interrelations inside the mental hospital with their 
consequences for patients and hospital personnel. Other articles by 
Doris Gilbert, Edward Kennard, Jay Hoffman, John and Elaine Cum- 
ming, Jules Henry, and David Hamburg attempt to state the outlines 
of such problems as staff philosophy (“custodialism” and “humanism”’) 
and to compare the differences for staff and patients in large public 
mental hospitals, in veterans’ hospitals, and in general hospitals. All 
these articles are excellent; the reviewer's opinion is that, of the last 
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group, the articles by Edward Kennard, Jay Hoffman, and the Cum- 
mings are the most useful for application in the present situation, 
where the bulk of patient care must be managed in very large insti- 
tutions. The concluding articles in this section, Morris Schwartz's 
on the highly complex nature of therapeutic milieus and Morton 
Kramer's challenging assessment of the inadequacy of statistics on 
population and therapeutic effectiveness in mental hospitals, are both 
suggestive and informative. Schwartz's article, in particular, has many 
implications for such problems as industrial supervisors’ morale and 
industrial communications. 

Both Part II (Therapeutic Personnel) and Part III (The Ward) will 
be required reading in clinical centers for many years. In the synoptic 
article in Part Il, Robert Hyde and Richard Williams raise a set of 
disturbing questions as to who does therapy, and the definition of 
therapy itself, and point out the radical differences in ideal therapy 
“models” which can exist even in the minds of professionals. 

The study which follows, by G. M. Carstairs, Doris Gilbert, Alastair 
Heron, Levinson, and Fred Pine, is of great theoretical interest. Titled 
“Ideology, Personality, and Role Definition,” it attempts to bring out 
and measure the attitudes of staff, particularly the psychiatric aides, 
toward mental disease and the patient. A valuable feature of the series 
of studies under this heading is that they furnish some comparison 
between attitudes in England and in the United States. Among the 
other studies in Part II, the essays by Williams, Robert Cohen, and 
Greenblatt represent an interesting attempt to explore the sociological 
structure implied in psychotherapy itself. 

Part III attempts to define the mental hospital ward as a complex 
system of mostly “informal” functions (those not usually shown in the 
formal chart of hospital organization). These functions, when linked 
with the processes among staff described in Part II, close what is prob- 
ably the first complete description in the literature on mental hospitals 
of the “actual” rather than official organization of these hospitals. The 
reader who is familiar only with the surface appearance of mental 
hospitals will find astonishing the introductory discussion by E. F. 
Galioni, Ralph Notman, A. H. Stanton, and Williams. Other note- 
worthy articles which explore the complexity of ward organization 
both under stress and in regular operation are contributed by Char- 
lotte Schwartz, D. H. Miller, William Caudill, and Stephen Kraus. For 
the industrial psychologist or sociologist, Parts II and III of this book 
will suggest convergence immediately with some of the classical studies 
of workplace social systems such as those of Hawthorne and Whyte. 
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The article by Esther Brown, H. W. Dunham, and Richard York 
explores other convergences of this order. 

Part IV (The Patient and the Extra-Hospital World) differs sharply 
from the other three sections in the nature and scope of its problem 
and in the type of materials presented. Here, as the editors admit, they 
must move from an inner community which is at least delimited in size 
and repeated in form many times to an outer community which in its 
massive complexity dwarfs the inner one. They point out, and the 
reviewer agrees, that Part IV, to receive proper coverage, will require 
a series of conferences in its own right. Nevertheless, Part IV as a whole 
is of considerable value as a first attempt to describe at least the higher 
ground in its area. The sketch of the problem by Greenblatt and 
Theodore Lidz and the historical study by J. S. Bockoven certainly 
provide elementary research postulates and leads. The general study of 
patient-hospital-family relationships by Lidz, Georgiana Hotchkiss, 
and Greenblatt, and Bertram Black’s article on return to the work- 
world are excellent both in themselves and in the research possibilities 
they present. The studies dealing with community volunteer groups 
by J. L. Dothan, David Kantor, and Otto von Mering attempt to state 
some predicates for understanding community-hospital relationships in 
a situation where the hospital itself is laboring under many difhculties. 

In the Conclusions, Greenblatt draws together the material of the 
first three parts of the book in a series of explicit action recommenda- 
tions for reorganization of mental hospitals and for continuance of the 
research relationships between psychiatry and the social sciences which 
have resulted in the present study. Williams sketches the major issues 
involved in the use of the theory of action in the mental-health setting 
and the further development of the theory. Levinson offers addi 
tional theoretical discussion, including an excellent critique of research 
methodology represented in the book itself. His description of the role 
dilemmas of the mental hospital investigator will be of great value to 
any student of social phenomena who must gather his material in a 
“live” institution and then find some way to publish the truth without 
incorporating his own or someone else’s biases. Levinson’s statement 
of this problem of methodology is the best this reviewer has seen in 
the literature. 

As I have indicated above, The Patient and the Mental Hospital is 
important for many other fields of social investigation than that of 
mental health. It represents as a whole a rather decisive test of what 
Talcott Parsons calls the theory of action in relation to many concrete 
cases in mental hospitals—a test which shows, at least in the reviewer's 
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opinion, that the theory is able to identify new relationships in social 
organization, relate them logically to a general theory of human action, 
and grow further by the same process. While Part IV shows clearly 
that the theory of action is still not properly developed for the study 
of very large-scale social systems (societies), this deficiency will someday 
be remedied by Parsons and others. The book is an example of a phe- 
nomenon still rare in social science. It is a study strongly concerned 
with the job of describing and classifying a specific range of social facts, 
in some cases for quite pragmatic purposes, yet in no place in it is there 
failure to attempt to place these facts in a theoretical frame of refer- 
ence. It could have been merely a useful book; this last makes it an 
important book and one which belongs in the library of any student of 
social behavior. 

IVAN BELKNAP 
Director, Hospital-Community Research Project 
Department of Soc tology 
The University of Texas 


Personality and Organization: The Conflict between System and the 
Individual. By Chris Argyris. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
291 pp. $4.00. 

The objectives of this book are to begin to set the foundations for a frame- 

work, which as it matures should be able to: (1) bring together the best research 

results available through the use of (2) a systematic framework which (3) will 
integrate the available research. ..(4) into one coherent systematic picture 
which (5) will explain. ..within its present range of application why people 
behave the way they do and (6) provide new hunches to understand the 
behavior which is presently not understood. ..and (7) provide concrete prac- 
tical advice. . .or show the degree of lack of valid action-advice that is available 

[p. 13]. 

The theme of Personality and Organization may be briefly sum- 
marized by paraphrasing Argyris. If the principles of formal organiza- 
tion are ideally realized, employees will be working in situations in 
which they are dependent, subordinate, passive, and using only few 
of their abilities. These characteristics are incongruent to those which 
healthy human beings desire. This inevitable incongruity increases in 
degree as employees mature, as the formal structure is made more clear- 
cut for maximum organizational effectiveness, as one goes down the 
line of command, and as jobs become more and more mechanized. As 
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a result, formal organization creates in healthy individuals feelings of 
failure, frustration, short time perspective, and conflict. 

Individuals adapt to these conditions by leaving the organization, 
climbing the organizational ladder, using defense mechanisms, or 
becoming apathetic and disinterested. In order to guarantee their exist- 
ence individuals seek group sanctions and organize informal work 
groups to perpetuate adaptive processes. Under duress, employees may 
attempt to formalize the functions of informal work groups by estab- 
lishing trade unions. Trade unions, however, almost invariably become 
formalized and routinized to maintain themselves internally and to 
adapt to their external environment. The moment this occurs they 
become in administrative make-up similar to other industrial organi- 
zations. Members become dependent, passive, and subordinate to their 
officers. To the extent that members desire to actualize themselves they 
will be frustrated and experience conflict and failure. Then adaptive 
behavior becomes manifest, and informal groups are formed in cyclical 
fashion. 

Managements typically react to these conditions by exerting strong 
dynamic leadership, extending systematic control over employees, or 
instituting pseudo human relations programs. This authoritarian 
leadership reinforces and perpetuates the “damage” created by the 
organizational structure. Management controls serve also to “compound 
the felony” of formal organization, and pseudo human relations pro 
grams aggravate executive isolation. 

Argyris suggests that breaking out of these vicious circles is difficult 
because formal organization is an inevitable attribute of industrial 
societies. Decreasing the degree of incongruence between formal organi- 
zation and the healthy individual, however, may be achieved by job 
enlargement, employee-centered leadership, democratic leadership, the 
fostering of individual need-centered groups, and the development of 
reality-centered leadership. In sum, effective executive behavior requires 
the understanding of individual and group dynamics and the fostering 
of a clinical atmosphere in the factory which will fuse optimum self 
and organizational “actualization.” 

Argyris has achieved most of his stated objectives within the frame- 
work of his analysis. The result is a clear statement of the conflict 
between the individual and organization which will be generally accept- 
able to students of dynamic psychology and group dynamics. Almost 
all the available literature bearing on these problems has been care- 
fully synthesized and written so that it will be understood by advanced 
undergraduates and administrators with relatively weak backgrounds 
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in the behavioral sciences. In the early chapters ideas are simply 
explained and gradually developed in their complex dimensions. Thus 
the basic features of personality, adjustment, and formal organization 
are simply described at the beginning of the book, and an attempt is 
made at the end to sketch out a theory of organization. Suggestions for 
administrative action also seem to be appropriate. Nowhere may a 
better analysis be found of the negative unanticipated consequences 
of human relations programs. In short, the book should have wide 
appeal to a variety of groups interested in the problems involving con- 
flict between the individual and organization and the solutions to 
these problems. 

Students not enamored with the intellectual tradition of dynamic 
psychology and group dynamics may find Personality and Organization 
disappointing because nowhere does Argyris present a theoretically ade- 
quate statement of the general relations between the person and organi- 
zation. Such a statement is necessary because formal organization is just 
one type of organization, and a social psychological statement which 
spells out the general relations between the individual and organiza 
tion should logically precede a statement of the conditions under which 
conflict appears. To begin by positing a basic conflict between the per- 
son and his social milieu (of which formal organization is a part) is 
to ignore many significant contributions from the organizational 
sciences. Argyris appears to have fallen into the trap of many dynamic 
psychologists who posit a fundamental antagonism between the indi- 
vidual and the groups of which he is a part. This error is responsible 
for a number of false dichotomies such as formal and informal organi- 
zation, inner and outer needs, and internal and external personality 
equilibrium. It also leads to the reification of concepts and the use of 
mystical quasi-instinctual concepts such as self and organizational 
“actualization.” 

Fundamentally, Argyris’ problem arises from a false identification 
of formal organization and nonadjustive individual behavior. While 
much adjustive behavior is undoubtedly stifled by large, bureaucratic 
structures, it may be equally stifled by small, informal groups. Most 
organizations—large and small, formal and informal, bureaucratic and 
nonbureaucratic—have adjustive and nonadjustive potentials for their 
members. Individual adjustment and organizational creativity go hand 
in hand. To posit a fundamental conflict between the two is to blind 
oneself to the gigantic historical achievements of individuals operating 
through formal organizations. It may be theoretically more justified to 
begin with a propostion opposite to that of Argyris’: that individual- 
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organizational relationships are fundamentally cooperative, adjustive, 
and creative. The task of the student of administrative science is to 
specify the conditions which facilitate or hinder the basic adjustive 
and creative relationships. While Argyris does this in many concrete 
instances, his basic theoretical position does not permit him to see 
adjustment and creativity wherever it appears. Despite this basic limi- 
tation (and many social scientists will disagree that it is), Personal- 
ity and Organization is a provocative addition to the growing body of 
literature dedicated to exploring the relationship of the person to his 
industrial milieu. 

WILLIAM H. Form 
Professor, Department of Sociology and A nthropology 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center 
Michigan State University 


Toward the Automatic Factory: A Case Study of Men and Machines. 
By Charles R. Walker. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. 
232 pp. $5.00. 

This is a study of workingmen’s adjustment to a basic change in 
technology of their work tasks. Over a period from 1949 through 1953 
a research team conducted three sets of interviews with workers in their 
homes. The object was detailed description of worker response to 
the problems of operating the first continuous seamless pipe mill in 
the United States at the Lorain, Ohio, Works of the National Tube 
Division, U.S. Steel Corporation. The interviews sought to determine 
over time whether worker responses changed with habituation to the 
new technology and in what directions. 

This is the best single study of the microscopic changes in working 
behavior in response to technical changes in tasks. Furthermore, of 
particular importance is the heavy emphasis on securing data about the 
behavioral changes required by the new technology. Professor Walker 
wanted to know what happened to the actual behavior of men when 
they shifted from a habitual set of working tasks to a new set demanded 
by the changed technology. He found out and amply illustrates his con- 
clusions throughout the volume with case materials. The importance 
of emphasis on actual behavior as the subject of study can best be 
understood in this era of survey research where subjective response to 
behavior of self and others is so much the focus of attention. Walker 
does not ignore the subjective side. The beauty of his study lies in the 
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fact that he makes the obvious assumption that actual behavior and 
subjective response to it are inextricably related. Before jumping to 
conclusions about feelings, motives, wants, satisfactions, and morale, 
he sought diligently and successfully to map out the behavioral terrain 
to which they have relevance. 

The general areas covered by the study are derived from the author's 
framework for analyzing working life. He assumes, first, that work takes 
place in closed systems bounded in the social dimension by the group 
of fellow workers and the formal organization, particularly in its 
authority dimensions. The nonsocial system bounding work comprises 
the technological behavior system within which each worker operates 
in getting his job done. When viewing work from the standpoint of 
the person, Walker sees the personality as a unit system having needs 
that are either satisfied or go unfilled on the job. The specific charac- 
teristics of each of these systems and particularly their points, and con- 
sequences, of intersection provide the problems for study. 

At the level of the formal organization as a system, this study pro- 
vides significant insights into the operations of the engineering, time 
study, and job evaluation functions as they derive from organization 
logics and are put into practice. These become logical systems from 
which flow management policy and subjective response to worker reac- 
tion to such policies. The authority relation of management to men is 
revealingly laid bare in dimensions not particularly emphasized by the 
author, although clear from the data. For example, the motif of sta- 
bility in work flow and output for production managers is repeatedly 
made clear in the data. Furthermore, this motif is amplified by the 
much higher volume of interaction between all levels of management 
and men on the line during the prolonged period when the new mill 
was being “run-in” as contrasted with the succeeding period when out- 
put stability was achieved to management's satisfaction. After stability 
was reached, management made many fewer visits to the mill and 
generally returned to more formal interactions with the workers. Con- 
sultation of an informal sort was avidly sought with operators when 
operations were not yet stabilized and was reduced in volume and 
meaningful content when the mill finally proved out. Workers noticed 
the change and reported resentment about it. 

At the level of the fellow workers as a system, this study contributes 
some of the best data available on actual working relations and coopera- 
tion on the job. Repeatedly, the organized work team running the mill 
is shown to have the characteristics of a voluntary small group. There 
is a sensitive balance of interpersonal relations focusing on the work 
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that succeeds in making the technology function when the group has 
learned all the operating roles in their finely balanced division of labor. 
This same technical knowledge and shared values in the work group 
responding to management pressures or demanding changes in manage- 
ment policy become the basis for effective sabotage of output within the 
period of single days or over a period of several months. The very essen- 
tiality of the crew and its exclusive jurisdiction over the mill's opera- 
tion gave it power to thwart management and to affect managerial 
decisions. This is one of the crucial points of intersection between the 
formal authority structure and the group of fellow workers, with the 
latter shown to have considerable power in influencing the former. 

At the level of technology as a system of work behavior, Walker has 
provided a model of data collection. Each work station on the mill is 
described in excellent detail. Furthermore, each operation on the semi- 
automatic mill is contrasted with the way it was done “by hand” to 
show the amount and direction of behavior change required by the 
new technology. The change was essentially from hand to brain work. 
One of the major conclusions is that the very changes in technical 
behavior first encountered by the workers transferred to the new mill 
became the center of major job dissatisfaction. When the men had 
become habituated to their new technical behavior systems, these 
same job tasks became the source of subjective satisfaction. Here again, 
a major intersection between Walker's systems of analysis is examined 
—the way in which the personality system adjusts to the requirements 
of the technological behavior system. Walker has replicated in minia- 
ture a major characteristic of modern industrial production—that 
man’s personality requirements and performance capacities can be 
adapted to any technology, even when the period of adjustment is 
short and the amount of change required is considerable. The culture 
of the industrial shop takes precedence over the culture of the society 
that the individual brings with him to work. 

In dealing with the personality system, Walker is careful to identify 
some of the personality characteristics of the workers studied so that 
their responses can be evaluated in the light of the “whole man” talking. 
More important are his analyses of the features of work that impinge 
on personality integrity and result in strong emotional response. We 
can only list some of these features without discussing them. The 
important variables in work that intersect with personality character- 
istics as studied by Walker are: “faith” in a machine or technological 
process; the rate, quantity, and variability of financial pay-off as meas- 
ured against personal input of effort; the balance between company 
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“take” and worker “take” from technological improvement; job inse- 
curity and its protection, including not only technological unemploy- 
ment but also potential failure of the new process and consequent 
obsolescence of newly learned skills; physical drudgery or intellectual 
demands of the job as assets or liabilities; career progression as a status 
dimension of work that is modified by technological change; daily and 
hourly continuity of work; and the personalization of inanimate objects 
such as production machines. 

Two features of work are especially notable as having consequences 
for the individual's personality system. The first is that where job fea- 
tures are intrinsically unsatisfactory for the person his attachment to 
the organization is largely through the formal bond of earnings for 
their instrumental value in buying a living in the community. The 
second major conclusion is that specific job content is a world of pri- 
vate satisfactions for those who work in or with the job. Work titles 
no longer convey to the larger community the status standing of the 
worker. But in the private world of the shop, job tasks are seen in their 
full complexity by fellow workers and even supervisors, and those who 
perform them are given standing or status accordingly. Thus feelings of 
personal worth as established and sustained by the esteem of fellow 
human beings appear to be as much dependent on the status accorded 
by fellow workers as on the general status ascriptions made of a person 
by his community associates. While Walker does not directly reach 
these conclusions, his data make them tenable. 

The richness of the empirical materials makes them a mine for further 
exploitation. Such simple things as the cues by which workers operate 
are illustrated (“I can tell now just by the sound what happened, and 
where it happened’’) to suggest how narrow have been the usual job 
analysis and job description approaches in describing work behavior. 
The data reveal the dimensions in which workers view their power in 
relation to management and their sensitivity to using it (“The men 
have lots of suggestions about production, but they don’t feel like 
making any”; “I know they are not signaling me to drop more billets 
out of the furnace because the piercer figures he ain’t going to break 
his back for nothing”). Repeatedly the fundamental need of personality 
for sheer sociability while working (but independent of the work tasks) 
is revealed. Indeed, the public address system used to facilitate com- 
munication among the work stations on the mill was employed by the 
workers as much for simple sociable interaction as for coordination of 
their work functions. 

Anyone interested in the study of industrial work or in the man- 
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agement of industrial workers will find this book invaluable. For the 
latter group the author draws conclusions that are pointed toward the 
development of adequate management policy in carrying out techno- 
logical change. For the students of industrial work this is a genuine 
contribution to knowledge as well as a model for future studies adding 
to it. 
RoBERT DvuBIN 

Professor of Sociology 

University of Oregon 


The Volunteers: Means and Ends in a National Organization. By 
David L. Sills. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1957. 320 pp. $6.00. 


This is a sophisticated study of the most impressive voluntary health 
association in America, the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
It is an important book for both the serious student of organizational 
behavior and the welfare practitioner. It is one of the few studies of 
a single case making systematic use of internal comparisons (members 
variously situated at one point in time, organizational characteristics 
and recruits at different stages of growth). Not the least of its virtues 
is that it highlights the uses and limits of this research strategy for 
arriving at sociological generalizations. 

Sills's central concern is the process through which the members— 
because of social origins, motives, gratifications, and perceptions—“help 
shape the organization's character and determine its future.” Data come 
from a national survey of public opinion of various diseases and fund- 
raising campaigns supplemented by interviews with chapter and March 
of Dimes volunteers; a survey of volunteer leaders and activists in 
eighty-five counties, with heavy weighting of the large metropolis; and 
a more intensive study of thirty-seven counties containing small cities 
and towns with varied economies. Case histories of individual members 
and observers’ accounts of local campaigns enliven reports of sample 
surveys; documents are used extensively. The survey data are subject 
to careful multivariate analysis. Research operations are described 
clearly. From it all we get a portrait in depth of the characteristics, 
activities, and viewpoints of all the main actors in the drama of volun- 
tary giving: central headquarters and lower units, types of volunteers, 
types of givers, even the rival fund-raisers. 

The author tells us that this is a deviant case analysis. The Founda- 
tion is phenomenally successful. It saturates its target to a greater extent 
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than any other welfare organization, including Community Chest or 
Red Cross; it reaches a majority of Americans—informed and unin- 
formed, fearful and unconcerned, with and without personal polio 
experience. Although the incidence of polio is much lower than that of 
heart disease, cancer, or tuberculosis, the dollar “take” of the Founda- 
tion tops them all by far. Here is an organization that has maintained 
strong membership interest, achieved its major goals, and “‘avoided the 
‘organization frustration’ which is so characteristic of voluntary associ- 
ations.” “More can be learned from a single success,” says Sills, “than 
from countless failures.”” What do we learn? 

All voluntary associations face two problems rooted in the “paradox 
of delegation”: (1) membership apathy due to upward delegation of 
authority and functions and (2) goal displacement (technicism, pro- 
cedural orientation, inflexibility, and so on) due to downward delega- 
tion. Sills points to “the control mechanisms which have kept the 
Foundation from being deflected from its path.” 

Membership interest is maintained by letting local units keep half the 
money and by administratively separating small chapters, which plan 
fund raising and give aid to patients, from the larger March of Dimes 
units, which carry on the annual campaign. The campaign makes room 
for some three million volunteers who are ‘““members”’ for a few hours 
only. The high turnover means a constant supply of new and therefore 
enthusiastic recruits. Member tasks are few and specific. (In effect, the 
organization is periodically dissolved and participation narrowly con- 
ceived, so that by definition there cannot be “membership apathy.”) 

Goal displacement is avoided because of: (1) a very low ratio of pro- 
fessional employees to lay leaders; (2) few rewards of office—no careers 
to struggle over, little physical plant to invest with ceremonial senti- 
ment—and few meetings and no dues to divert attention from the 
(3) few clients to be served; (4) practically no rules to govern major 
chapter decisions (e.g., volunteers can “treat each case ‘on its own 
merits’ '’), so that technicism, red tape, and needlessly impersonal treat- 
ment are minimized; (5) centralization of all research sponsorship, 
which “ensures that the ultimate goal (elimination of polio) will not 
be displaced by a proximate goal (caring for polio patients).” Founda- 
tion success is further guaranteed by the fact that the goal is unique 
and leads to a uniquely favorable climate of opinion. The enemy is 
a disease which is epidemic, crippling, and child-destroying and which 
strikes most often at the rich. 

If there is a category to which Sills can generalize, it is the large, 
temporary organization with a small stable core of volunteers, little 
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staff, a single, noncontroversial purpose nationally and few clients 
locally, an organization supported solely by small multiple contribu 
tions, operating in the friendliest of environments, and performing a 
liaison function threatening no one (mediating between the sick and 
the doctor, the public and the scientist). And it is not clear that those 
few organizations which fit some of these conditions would improve 
performance if they met all the conditions. Other things being equal, 
does clarity of goals minimize bureaucratic pathologies? Does rapid 
member turnover conduce to enthusiasm? Is goal displacement dysfunc- 
tional (or is it a source of needed novelty and flexibility)? Only by sys 
tematic comparison of different organizations—in which variations in 
properties of organizational structure and values are linked to per 
formance outcomes—can we arrive at general answers to such questions. 
Sills's brief speculation about the Red Cross and the YMCA, which 
adapted successfully to a changed environment by adopting new goals, 
vs. the Townsend organization and the WCTU which adapted less 
successfully, merely underscores the need for such comparative study. 
Which of the variables accounting for Foundation success were at work 
in these other cases? 

It is when Sills takes the individual member or chapter as his unit 
of analysis, makes internal comparisons, and locates findings in histor 
ical context that he makes his major positive contribution. At the same 
time, he gives us a basis for revising our traditional notions regarding 
the “voluntary association.” 

Internal comparisons yield workmanlike generalizations relevant to 
sociological theory: for example, chapter heterogeneity (social class, 
occupation, party preference) is not systematically related to chapter 
performance; misperception of formal structure increases with distance 
from central headquarters but is unrelated to type of recruit, length 
of service, or position in organization. An account of the evolution of 
Foundation structure and program reminds us again how one solution 
to a problem may cast the die for the next. For instance, once a patient 
aid program was adopted, volunteers had to be prohibited from elect 
ing doctors as officers. Officers pay doctors’ bills, and no one should 
approve his own bills. Unanticipated consequence: lay leaders are 
forced to keep in close touch with chapter affairs, do not rely on local 
experts. 

In the best part of the book, four types of recruits are described in 
terms of their prior experience, personal goals, initial image of the 
organization, and “trigger events’: Polio Veterans (have personal con 
tact with disease); Humanitarians (are “other-oriented”’ but have no 
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contact with disease); Good Citizens (have “self-oriented” goals phrased 
in terms of general obligation to community); and Joiners (have self- 
oriented goals phrased in terms of job obligation or status striving). 
The types are used to analyze changes in orientation and differential 
involvement in the organization’s program. For instance, Good Citizens 
and Joiners are mainly interested in fund-raising, but Joiners who get 
into chapter work tend to become highly involved in patient care and 
consequently change their image of the organization. 

The volunteers tend to be Main Streeters (or their wives): most are 
middle class, Protestant, businessmen and professionals, under fifty 
years of age. Eight in ten were recruited through prior experience in 
other community organizations; most joined at the specific invitation 
of a friend; only one in ten lacked some kind of invitation. Most recruits 
are “‘self-oriented” Joiners, vague on organizational goals. Practically 
all volunteers joined other organizations first; about half work on Red 
Cross and Community Chest, too. “Taking part in one community 
activity leads to friendship which in turn leads to participation in other 


activities.” Many stumbled into it—and speak of it as if they were 
telling how they happened to hit a telephone pole. 

Sills characterizes the Foundation as both a voluntary association 
and a social movement. He notes “ideological overtones” in the com- 
ments of members. They use military terminology (“citizens army,” 
“coordinated attack,” “the war on polio”). They display missionary 
zeal. “This is established not as a charity, but as a way of life,” said 
one. Using such indicators, Sills concludes that 52 per cent of the 
Joiners (not far from the 68 per cent of the Humanitarians) now see 
the Foundation as a “social movement.” This is a crucial test, he says, 
for here is the largest group of recruits, and their exposure has trans. 
formed their view. 

Is it unkind to suggest that the interviewers have tapped the cus- 
tomary argot of institutional campaigns? Think of the vice-president 
in charge of soap sales haranguing his staff. The literature on salesman- 
ship, advertising, and insurance is full of this rhetoric; a sample domi- 
nated by Main Streeters would evoke it, whatever their image of the 
Foundation. Sills goes beyond a view of the Foundation as part of the 
general “voluntary health movement.” He defines social movements as 
“collective enterprises to establish a new order of life” and then 
stretches the meaning thin. The Foundation has much of this character, 
he says, “since it attempts to. ..change our society’s mode of treating 
and preventing [polio].” In this view almost any purposive group 
action is evidence of a social movement. 
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There are occasional lapses from an otherwise cautious use of inter- 
views. We hear a chapter chairman say, “There is no greater satisfac 
tion than to relieve people in time of stress. That’s why I'm in life 
insurance”—which is interpreted as devotion to community service and 
“almost professional detachment.” There are occasional generalizations 
not warranted by data. For instance, it seems doubtful that volunteers 
participate because “primary group relationships have come to have 
increasingly less meaning for the individual’’—and Sills’s data cannot 
test this hypothesis. (He would need to compare the frequency and 
intensity of primary group life of populations most and least involved 
in these voluntary associations.) In fact, the data suggest that Founda 
tion participation is less a compensation for impoverished primary 
relations and more an extension of Organization Man’s general routine. 
As substantial family head and neighbor, he feels compelled to 
become Joiner or Good Citizen—he develops a community service 
career to complement his business or professional career. In short, the 
book might have been better named The Draftees, and the Foundation 
seems less like a social movement than a corporation or military estab 
lishment geared for quick expansion and contraction. That the reader 
can offer such alternative interpretation is at once testimony to the 
completeness of Sills’s reporting and reminder of the need for com- 
parative studies of social structures carried out with the care and 
ingenuity he displays in this case study. 

L. WILENSKY 

Associate Professor of Sociology 
University of Michigan 
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Abstracts 


Business Ideology. Leland H. Jenks. Explorations in Entrepreneurial 
History, Oct. 1957, pp. 1-7. Available from the Editor, 23 Holyoke 
House, Cambridge 38, Mass. Single copy, $.75. 


It appears that many, if not most, of the important and insistent 
questions which arise in the field of entrepreneurial history concern 
in one way or another how entrepreneurship is related to societies. It 
is no doubt true that at all times we are concerned with decision mak- 
ing performed by actors who have careers in time and who operate 
in terms of roles (whether the label is accepted or not) structured in 
relation to the roles of other persons within or outside of particular 
business establishments. But the dynamic for which historians seek 
rarely looms large in the various approaches that can thus be sum- 
marized. It is when one asks about the changing relationships over time 
between entrepreneurs and their societies that questions, assumptions, 
and dogmatic assertions become plentiful. The author presents and 
discusses some of these aspects of business ideology with particular 
attention to the work of Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority in 
Industry: Ideologies of Management in the Course of Industrialization. 


Community Conflict. James S. Coleman. Glencoe, Ill., 1957. 26 pp. 

Available from The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. $1.50. 

Controversies within communities are as old as civilization itself, yet 
each age approaches them as if they were unique phenomena, as if simi- 
lar problems had never arisen elsewhere. Each community carries out 
for itself a trial-and-error experience without benefit of the cumulative 
experience of other communities. The way that a community handles 
controversy at an early period in its history may set a pattern of com- 
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munity action for many years to come. The author discusses thor- 
oughly the setting and initiation of controversy and gives examples of 
events and incidents that have occurred in the United States recently 
to cause community conflicts. He analyzes the dynamics of controversy 
and factors affecting its course. An appendix then presents underlying 
premises and research problems apparent in the area of community 
conflict. 


A Conceptual Analysis of Group Structure. Frederick L. Bates. Social 
Forces, 36 (Dec. 1957), 103-111. Available from the Williams and 
Wilkins Co., Mount Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Single copy, $1.75. 

The author describes certain weaknesses in current theory concern- 
ing group structure and extends his earlier discussion of “social posi- 
tion” and “social role’’ from an analysis of certain interpositional phe- 
nomena to the group level. This discussion presents a set of defini- 
tions and postulates relating to the use of these definitions which the 
author believes will overcome some of the difficulties caused by the 
aforementioned theoretical weaknesses. Certain functions that must 
be performed by any adequate definition of the group concept are 
specified: it must state precisely the kinds of units that comprise groups; 
it must state clearly the kind(s) of relationship(s) between these units; 
it must include a criterion for establishing group boundaries; and, 
lastly, it must be usable in discussing both ideal and real group struc- 
tures and the effects of both types of group structures on the behavior 
of group members. The author then proceeds to analyze the two condi- 
tions which any definition meeting these requirements must employ 
and presents his postulates dealing with determining group structure, 
group phases, and the strain toward consistency between the contents 
of positions forming the structure of a group. 


“Democratization” and Authority in a Therapeutic Community. Rob- 
ert N. Rapoport and Rhona Sofer Rapoport. Behavioral Science, 2 
(April 1957), 128-133. Available from Behavioral Science, Mount 
Royal and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Md. Single copy, $1.75. 


The phrase “doctor's orders” reflects the important aspect of author- 
ity in therapeutic situations. Yet the avoidance of coercive authority 
has become a significant element in the relation between the psycho- 
therapist and his patient. How can the two aspects of therapy be 
reconciled, especially in a hospital, where considerable centralization 
of authority is necessary? In the attempt to solve this problem, there has 
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evolved the notion of a “therapeutic community,” an experimental 
form of organization aimed at “democratizing the authority system of 
the hospital.” 


The Distribution of Control in Formal Organizations. Arnold S. Tan- 
nenbaum and Basil S$. Georgopoulos. Social Forces, 36 (Oct. 1957), 
44-50. Available from the Williams and Wilkins Co., Mount Royal 
and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Md. Single copy, $1.75. 


This article discusses the differences in degree and direction of control 
that may occur among social systems and within one system over time. 
The authors label “active control” the extent to which the actor (either 
an individual or a group) exercises control in the organization and 
“passive control” the extent to which the actor is controlled within the 
organization. A model for the analysis of the hierarchical distribution of 
active and passive control is discussed and presented as a technique for 
helping one to analyze and understand certain aspects of organizational 
control. Data for illustration in this study were obtained from two mid- 
western plants which are among a number of units within a parent 
company, a large industrial service organization. The control-graph 
technique is utilized in this study to depict the amount of control 
exercised by different hierarchical groups as a curve representing the 
hierarchical distribution of control within the plant. 


Education and Training in the Field of Management: A Conspectus 
of Courses. British Institute of Management. London, 1956. 263 
pp. Available from the Education and Training Department, British 
Institute of Management, Management House, 8 Hill Street, London 
W. 1, Eng. No price given. 

This is the third edition of the conspectus. The first volume, dealing 
with university and technical college courses, was published in 1953 
and was followed in 1954 by a second volume, covering short courses 
at British adult education centers and other establishments. Volume 
I was revised in 1955. The present edition combines the information 
given in the two earlier volumes, considerably revised and supplemented 
to cover new developments since the last printing. The text contains a 
tabular index of the educational institutions concerned. A subject index 
lists courses, complete with description, in production, personnel, office, 
and financial management as well as in human relations, statistical 
methods, communications, and courses for trade unionists and special 
industries. It lists university courses related to management studies, 
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including extracts from syllabuses, and provides the syllabuses of 
various examining bodies in the field of management. 


Effecting Change in Large Organizations. Eli Ginzberg and Ewing W. 
Reilley. New York, 1957. 150 pp. Available from the Columbia 
University Press, New York, N.Y. $3.50. 

This is a pioneering investigation into the problems encountered 
when a large organization, business or nonprofit, seeks to alter its basic 
structure in order to improve operations. The authors develop a frame- 
work for the systematic study of group behavior under conditions of 
directed change by making extensive use of case materials from corpo- 
rate and governmental experience. They use social science and psycho- 
logical theory to illuminate such basic facets of directed change as pre- 
paring the plan, announcing the plan, detailing new functions and 
responsibilities, instructing key personnel, and adjusting operations in 
the light of experience. The authors conclude that effecting change in 
large organizations is primarily a question of altering the behavior pat- 
terns of the executives who carry major responsibility. Furthermore, 
success depends to a large extent on effective communication, the con- 
trol of anxiety, and the learning of new skills. 


An Experimental Test of the Effects of “Developmental” vs. “Free” 
Discussions on the Quality of Group Decisions. N.R. F. Maier and 
R. A. Maier. Journal of Applied Psychology, 41 (1957), 320-323. 
Available from the American Psychological Association, Inc., 1333 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $1.50. 
The purpose of this experiment was to compare the effects of two 

techniques of discussion leadership on the quality of group decision. 

Small groups of college students were used as subjects, and each group 

was asked to make a decision involving the wisdom of promoting a 

particular female employee to a new job. Decision quality was not 

assured in this case, because the desire to regard the employee for 
her competence on her present job induced people to violate basic 
principles of job placement. Seventy-six groups of either four or five 
persons were used. The leaders of thirty-five of the groups were asked 
to follow a “developmental” discussion plan which called for them to 
obtain a group decision on five subtopics before making the final deci- 
sion. The other forty-one group leaders followed the “free” discussion 
plan calling only for a final decision on whether to encourage or dis 
courage the employee with respect to the new job offer. In the “develop- 
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mental” groups 39.7 per cent of the participants reached the high- 
quality decision as opposed to 18.9 per cent in the “free” plan. 


Four Techniques of Group Decision Making under Uncertainty. Rob- 
ert C. Ziller. Journal of Applied Psychology, 41 (1957), 384-388. 
Available from the American Psychological Association, Inc., 1333 
Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $1.50. 
This article describes an experiment which was designed to explore 

group members’ reactions to four techniques of decision making under 

conditions of uncertainty and risk. These techniques are called authori- 
tarian, leader suggestion, census, and chairman. Commanders of forty- 
five air crews comprising approximately five hundred men were ran- 
domly selected to use these four group decision-making techniques in 

a mock-survival situation. The decision was recorded by an observer 

and was followed by a questionnaire designed to measure the group 

members’ reactions to the decision and to the procedures employed. 

The study investigates the degree of self-determination most acceptable 

to military decision-making groups under conditions of uncertainty. 


Fundamental Approaches to Administrative Responsibility. Arch 
Dotson. Western Political Quarterly, 3 (1957), 701-727. Available 
from the Managing Editor, Western Political Quarterly, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City 12, Utah. Single copy, $1.75. 

The purpose of this article is twofold: to disclose the characteristics 
of the problem of administrative responsibility and to evaluate the pro- 
posals which have been offered for its solution. The author has con- 
structed the following five basic interpretations in which the problem 
is described, defined, and resolved: the conservative reaction, the rule 
of law, executive supremacy, corporate objectivity, and legislative 
supremacy. These approaches are appraised in the second part of the 
article. By these means, he hopes not only to expose the problem of 
administrative responsibility but to reveal, as well, the present lack 
of a satisfactory solution. 


Leader Attitudes and Group Effectiveness. Fred E. Fiedler. Urbana, 
Ill., 1958. 69 pp. Available from the University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana, Ill. No price given. 

This monograph summarizes the research of the project “Social Per- 
ception and Group Effectiveness” which was initiated in September 
1951 and terminated in August 1957 under contract between the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the Office of Naval Research. Its specific aim was 
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the development of a theory regarding the part which interpersonal 
perception plays in making groups productive. Underlying the research 
approach was the assumption that the effectiveness of teamwork, while 
depending in part on attitude and training, is also a function of the 
relations among the men who constitute the group. Since scores based 
on the perceptions of similarity rather than on real similarity in person- 
ality attributes emerged as the most fruitful variables in the study, the 
main concern of the project was measurement of the perception. The 
monograph discusses the mathematical studies of similarity and its 
measurement and the relationship of the development of interpersonal 


perception to team effectiveness. 


Leadership, Authority, and the Span of Control. Waino W. Suojanen. 
Advanced Management, 9 (1957), 17-22. Available from the Society 
for the Advancement of Management, Inc., 74 Fifth Avenué, New 
York 11, N.Y. Single copy, $1.00. 


Substantive decentralization is developed as an emergent theory of 
the organizational philosophy and practice of American business and 
industry. Hierarchy alone is no longer adequate as the theory of man 
agement; an eclectic theory must be developed using such decision- 
making processes as the price system, voting, and bargaining. These 
processes are being adopted at a rapid pace. The article briefly describes 
the organization and operation of military hierarchy and bureaucracy, 
comparing these with the theory of formal organization developed by 
the early “‘scientific-management” school. Leadership and authority 
approaches used by economic theory, military hierarchy, bureaucracy, 
formal-organization theory, and human-relations theory are touched 
upon. Military leadership and the problems encountered in relating it 
to military organization are discussed at some length, followed by a 
discussion of empirical leadership research. It is concluded that only 
if top management understands the culture of the society and relates 
the policy of the organization to that understanding will the organi 
zation evoke the adaptive and creative facilities of its members. 


A Measure of Supervisory Quality. Harley W. Mowry. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 41 (1957), 405-408. Available from the Ameri 
can Psychological Association, Inc., 1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $1.50. 


Ihe author describes a study of industrial supervisors which attempts 
to develop a successful measure of what may be called “supervisory 
insight.” During the course of the study typical problems were pre- 
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sented to supervisors, problems which were drawn up in such a way 
as to offer several possible answers, as a safeguard against the super- 
visor’s merely utilizing what he had read or heard concerning how a 
good supervisor should operate. Typical important problems encoun- 
tered by industrial supervisors in their everyday human relations on 
the job were taken from case-study material used by a large industrial 
organization for training supervisors. These problems were presented 
to about two hundred supervisors in several companies representing 
such industries as steel processing, metal fabricating, oil refining, 
chemical production, railroading, amd rubber production. The rela- 
tionship between the Supervisors’ Problems test scores and management 
ratings is found to be substantial in each of the studies conducted, the 
highest correlation existing with ratings based on ability to “handle 


people.” 


Men, Steel, and Technical Change. Industrial Research Section, 
Department of Social Science, University of Liverpool, England. 
London, 1957. 36 pp. Available from Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, London W.C. 2, Eng. 2s Od. 
This study is the first in a series issued by the Department of Scien- 

tific and Industrial Research for industry. The object of the series is 

to present briefly and simply the results of new research into the social, 
economic, and technical problems of industrial progress—problems 
arising from automation and other advances in technique and prob- 
lems of management and human relations. This booklet springs from 
an intensive study of the problems caused by technical change in one 
anonymous steel company. It traces the relationship between tech- 
nical and social changes, especially during the last twenty years. First, 
technical changes are summarized, as are the trends in size and compo 
sition of the labor force. The problems of management are reviewed, 
the relations between trade unions and management during each 

period of change are examined, and the part of each in securing a 

smooth acceptance of change is assessed. Finally, the attitudes of 

employees to change are studied, with special emphasis on furnace 
crews in a new melting shop. 


The New Orleans Voter: A Handbook of Political Description. Leon- 
ard Reissman, K. H. Silvert, and Cliff W. Wing, Jr. New Orleans, 
1955. 88 pp. Reprinted from Tulane Studies in Political Science, 
vol. 2 (1955). Available from John H. Rohrer, Director, Urban 
Life Research Institute, Tulane University, New Orleans 18, La. 
$2.00. 
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This analysis of political behavior among the voters of New Orleans 
is illustrative of the increasing interest among social scientists in 
politics at the local level. The research focuses upon six major vari- 
ables in the voting population—age, sex, color, home-ownership status, 
party affiliation and nativity—and it attempts to ascertain the rela- 
tive importance of each variable by means of correlation analysis. 
Special attention is given to the demographic variables and to the 
influence of neighborhoods upon political behavior. The researchers 
reach the following conclusions: (1) both race and social class are 
important elements in political motivation; (2) the Negro has not yet 
found his place in the political life of the city; (3) New Orleans has 
not been notably gerrymandered; and (4) there is a high level of 
political participation in this metropolitan area. The authors believe 
that their materials may prove helpful in arriving at an adequate 
theory of political behavior. 


The Objective Study of Judgment and Decision-Taking. C. H. Baker. 
Occupational Psychology, 31 (1957), 225-233. Available from the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology, 14 Welbeck Street, Lon- 
don W. 1, Eng. No price given. 

The author briefly describes the work that has been done in the 
general field of decision making in the United States and points out 
questions that are asked in this area through which certain conclusions 
have been made. He then discusses the Manchester studies, which con- 
cern concepts of risk and hazard. These studies are analogous to the 
American concepts of subjective and objective probability. The article 
outlines such risk and hazard studies as that of bus drivers with dif- 
ferent experience levels negotiating obstacles of varying widths and of 
how much time individuals demand before crossing the road in front 
of approaching traffic. The author feels that human capacity in such 
areas can be appreciably increased by modifying the way in which 
information is displayed. 


Policy Change in Prison Management. Richard H. McCleery. East 
Lansing, Mich., 1957. 39 pp. Available from the Governmental 
Research Bureau, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 
No price given. 

This publication summarizes the experience at the Oahu Prison of 
the Territory of Hawaii in its transition from severely authoritarian 
administrative practices to more liberal practices of individualized 
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treatment and more open conditions of confinement directed toward 
rehabilitation. The author observed the prison intensively both at the 
beginning and at the end of a decade of change. He focuses primarily 
on processes of communication among inmates and between inmates 
and custodial personnel, viewing process of communication as bases 
for the exercise of power and authority. He reports what happened 
during the decade, to and within both groups of people, and concludes 
with theoretical and pragmatic propositions relevant to many settings. 


Relation of Workers’ Expectation to Satisfaction with Supervisor. 
Uriel G. Foa. Personnel Psychology, 2 (1957), 161-168. Available 
from Personnel Psychology, Inc., Business Office, Mount Royal and 
Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Md. Single copy, $2.00. 

The data reported in this article are part of a wider study of the 
seagoing personnel of an Israeli shipping company and refer to the 
officers and crews of eighteen of its ships. Each subject, officer or 
member of a crew, was administered a questionnaire which included 
Guttman scales on the two following topics: need for formal discipline 
on board the ship and satisfaction with the ship’s officers (crew only). 
This study adds consideration of the worker's expectation of the super- 
visor’s attitude in order to inspect the relationship which exists between 
the two, both on an individual and a crew basis. The author concludes 
that sailors with authoritarian expectation, or sailors belonging to a 
crew with such an expectation, are more likely to be satisfied with 
whatever behavior the officers might a“opt. Officers with a permissive 
attitude are more likely to have satisfied men, no matter what the sail- 
ors’ expectation is. The results seem to indicate that in the analysis 
of the relationship between supervisor and worker, one should consider 
the expectation of the worker as well as the attitude of the supervisor. 


Research Developments in Personnel Management. Proceedings of 
University of California, Los Angeles Conference, June 7 and 8, 1956. 
Los Angeles, 1957. Available from the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. $1.00. 


The improvement of policies and methods in personnel management 
inevitably depends upon research, whether it is carried on by com- 
pany, government agency, or university. This conference was conducted 
to promote the performance of research and to accelerate the appli- 
cation of research by making reports on some of the most significant 
current studies available at one convenient time and place to per- 
sonnel and industrial-relations professionals. The Proceedings are a 


ABSTRACTS 
collection of twelve manuscripts or résumés of presentations made at 


the conference. 


The Self Perceptions of Top and Middle Management Personnel. 
Lyman W. Porter and Edwin E. Ghiselli. Personnel Psychology, 10 
(1957), 397-406. Available from Personnel Psychology, Inc., Busi- 
ness Office, P.O. Box 6965, College Station, Durham, N.C. Single 


copy, $2.50. 


A variety of approaches has been utilized in the search for an under 
standing of the psychological aspects of industrial and business organi 
zations. One line of investigation which seems to have considerable 
promise is the study of the roles of persons exercising managerial 
functions. The self-perceived roles would appear to be of special 
interest, since they provide cues as to the place the individual sees 
for himself in the organization and to the manner in which he sees 
himself functioning. This article reports the results of the completion 
of a 64-item forced-choice adjective check-list by 270 persons, 100 of 
whom were classified by the authors as top-management personnel and 
170 of whom were classified as working in middle-management posi- 
tions. These individuals were employed in a wide variety of indus- 
tries and were located geographically in the East, Midwest, and Far 
West. The study revealed significant differences in the role perceptions 
of the two groups. The authors suggest that such findings may indicate 
the need for change in the selection, evaluation, and promotion of 


management personnel. 


Top Management Selection. C. W. Ramfalk. Stockholm, Sweden, 
1957. 202 pp. Available from The Swedish Council for Public 
Administration, Stockholm K, Sweden. No price given. 


Up to now, relatively little has been known about the process of 
selecting leaders in industry. This work is intended as a contribution 
to our analysis and knowledge of these problems. It is an account of 
recent investigations into four enterprises within the engineering indus- 
try in Sweden regarding the principles and considerations applied to 
the selection and promotion of the present higher functionaries in 
these firms. Although the investigation is mainly a methodological 
study, the author has endeavored to report by whom, and according 
to which rules, the selective decisions are made, how members of the 
hierarchy have reacted to the various reasons for promotion, and what 
personal characteristics have been found in individuals selected for 
leadership. 


